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THE EMPTY HOUSE 

CHAPTER I 
women's talk 

I WONDER if any woman lives who dares to 
talk out loud the plain simple truth about 
the things of real consequence to her; the 
obvious things that every woman knows about men 
and marriage and children. I doubt it. We are 
such fools about appearances, every one of us; we 
have to simper and posture just so much always. 
But still I am going to try it; IVe made up my 
mind to see if I can't tell a straight honest story 
of Steele Winters and myself — beginning with 
the time I first heard my father was going to kill 
my mother. It might be of some use to somebody, 
who knows ? Some young girl, who may be start- 
ing now to go through exactly what I did. 

Is it absolutely necessary, I have always won- 
dered, that young girls should be kept forever as 
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ignorant as Eve was upon her wedding morning? 
Very likely. I don*t know. I only know I was 
all that, when I first began to overhear the women 
— sitting by themselves — talking low about my 
mother ; and I had that first dreadful scare of mine 
over it. 

It was during our fall dressmaking, the year I 
was fourteen. I had come back early from school 
to watch it. I remember it as if it were yesterday. 
Nancy was out somewhere — gadding with some 
boy. My mother was in the parlour, taking care 
of some unexpected caller. And I sat there, cross- 
legged, on the floor, reading a pattern book, across 
the old black walnut bedstead from where the 
dressmaker sat and sewed before the other win- 
dow. I can feel now just how the cool, dull fin- 
ished black walnut side of the old bed felt against 
my cheek, as I sat there. 

The dressmaker we had was always the same 
one — Cousin Sally we called her. She was a dis- 
tant relative of my mother's. A big heavy woman, 
with a little round head, whose breath always 
smelled of candied flag root. A driver at work, 
always sewing as if her life depended on it; always 
sighing, and stopping and recrossing her legs, and 
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WOMEN'S TALK 3 

starting over again. And every now and then, 
changing work or getting up, saying over to her- 
self, absent-mindedly, under her breath, that queer 
old fashioned thing, that rhyme she used to have : 

" Oh, ho, hum, Harry, 
If I was young, I never would marry." 

Over beside her, in a low rocker, sat Ella Single- 
ton, that friend of my mother's I used to think 
was so wonderful, when I was a girl. She was 
there quite often at dressmaking time, giving my 
mother advice and suggestions. 

** How do you think she looks? " I heard Cousin 
Sally ask her. 

" Bad," answered Ella Singleton. 

*' I do," the dressmaker said, stopping and 
threading her needle. 

I didn't catch it at first; I was all taken up — 
buried alive in that pattern book. But when I 
did I had a vague idea, of course, that it might be 
my mother. I knew she hadn't been looking very 
well. 

** He will kill her finally," said Ella Singleton. 

^' Kill her!" I repeated to myself, puzzled; 
and let the book drop in my lap. I hadn't the 
slightest idea what they were talking about at 



MiciLiica up ana louRcd over tli 
foot-board of the bed, and I cc 
sitting there, facing away fron 
then they had forgotten me. 
ute, and then I started reading i 
fall styles. It was just when th 
going out, I remember ; getting 1 
I started reading again. I tl 
through talking, and that I had 
stood them. 

" She's terribly changed,*' 
started again. ** I noticed it tl 
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It struck me cold, — some w 
I made up my mind now it mu 
they were talking of. And I 
shipped my mother. I thought 
thing on earth. 

" He certainly wiU kill h^r J 
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But even then — Little Goose I — I didn't 
know what they were talking about. 

'* Kill her 1 " I said to myself, and sat and won- 
dered if I had gone suddenly crazy, or the world 
had turned upside down. *' Kill her 1 " 

"Why wouldn't he," Ella Singleton was say- 
ing. "Three in five years I" 

" I believe you," said Cousin Sally. 

" And not one living." 

And then I did see finally. I was overhearing 
the women again, talking about the matters they 
talked about, mysteriously, among themselves, 
when they thought that they were alone. The 
things I was supposed not to know. That was 
about all I did know, about such things, — just 
what I had overheard from them and pieced to- 
gether. It's strange too. I was quite a girl then. 
Ridiculous — criminal, it seems to me, sometimes. 
That's all I knew — what I happened to over- 
hear. Of course it scared me almost to death 
when I heard this thing about my mother. 

" She never was very strong," went on the 
dressmaker, biting off a thread. " I should think 
the doctor would tell him." 

" I understand he has," said Ella Singleton, 



" A nice excuse/' saiJ Cousin ! 
ing a woman as he has her/' 

I sat, of course, drinking It 
death. You can imagine what 
made on me. I worshipped m 
I had never dreamed that anyl 
dare speak of my father that wa 
feet fool, of course, about such t 
girls of that age are. 

'* He's an old-fashioned man, 
old-fashioned ideas about a fai 
Singleton, in a sarcastic voice. 

She was a very pretty woman 1 
dark eyes, and quick motions, an 
who always dressed a great de 
She always made me think som< 
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" Exactly," said the other woman. 

Then the dressmaker laid her sewing down In 
her lap. '* I call a spade a spade," she said. 
" Men. Animals I That's what they are I " 

I wondered then, if she could really feel that 
way — the way her voice sounded — about men ; 
my father, and the husband that she had had. 
She had been married herself, I knew that; a 
worthless kind of a man. He had left her; and 
after that she had been out dressmaking. 

I could just see her profile, with her big face 
and her small nose, looking up; she looked as if 
she wanted to kill somebody. I can almost re- 
peat word for word, now, what she said. 

" Old-fashioned families," she remarked again, 
starting up sewing once more. " I know all about 
them. I've seen them all my life. Most of 
them- die off before they're twenty — if their 
mothers live long enough to bear them. I re- 
member my mother used to say to me that half 
the women in her day in that little village where 
she lived, were dead before their time, or worn 
out. Old women — just worn out before they 
were fifty — bearing children, and rearing them, 
and hanging over a cookstove. 
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" Yes — and faded before they were thirty I " 

** Or killed 1" 

** My mother was/* said Ella Singleton — ^** to 
all intents and purposes. She might have been 
alive now/' 

It caught me in a strange way, the tone she 
said It in. That gay talkative woman — always 
smiling. I had never heard her speak in such a 
voice in my life. 

^'That was one thing I made up my mind 
early," she went on, in that queer, strained, angry 
voice still. " I made up my mind I never would 
do. I never would go through what my mother 
had to." 

I could see her, just barely, from where I was 
— in that grey silk dress of hers — grey and rose ; 
and her diamonds on her fingers — that big din- 
ner ring she had; and her gay expensive hat, and 
her wonderful manners. Always the same, al- 
ways gay, always immaculate. And I remem- 
bered then what my mother told me once — 
joking me when I spoke of it: she had no chil- 
dren to pull her about. 

And opposite her, looking down at her work, 
that Cousin Sally kept on talking in the same com- 
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plaining level voice — going along its own way, 
just as if Ella Singleton had not spoken at alL 

"And in her mother's time it was worse, a 
thousand times/' she said. " They never got out 
or saw anything but the housework and the chil- 
dren. I remember my grandmother well. She 
lived to be quite old. And I remember her saying 
often that the house cat got further from her 
door than she did, after she was married and 
started bearing children. 

" You might as well be in prison, and be done 
with it! " said Ella Singleton. 

" Children, children, children," our dress- 
maker went on in that same old level voice. 
" One right after the other. That's the way it 
was in those days." 

" And that's the way it is still with the work- 
ing people." 

" Yes." 

" I don't see how those women live." 

" I don't." 

"And all the work they have to do anyway. 
They lead a dog's life, that class of women. 
They're animals of course, but I'm sorry for them 
— bringing all those children into the world — 
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just to die, half of them, before they are anything 
more than babies." 

" The time will come when they will know bet- 
ter," the dressmaker said, shifting the work 
around in her lap. ** The time will come when 
two or three children will be the most that any 
woman will have to bear." 

She stopped for a minute, — and went on. 

'' Oh, I always said women had a right to some 
happiness," she said, snapping off another thread 
with her teeth. " But they don't get it now." 

" There's been a great change though, already, 
in the last twenty years," remarked Ella Single- 
ton — " about children." 

" There ought to be. There's going to be a 
lot more. But it won't be the men's fault — nor 
anything the women get out of life." 

'' I don't know about that," said Ella Single- 
ton. " There are a lot of men, now, who have 
some consideration for a woman. American men 
especially." 

" Don't tell me," said Aunt Sally. " What do 
the men care — the best of them — for what a 
woman wants, after they are once married for a 
little while. Money, that's all they think of. 
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Business. That's all this one's got on his mind. 
He wouldn't know whether his wife was dead or 
alive, unless some one came and told him." 

"That's true," said Ella Singleton. "Enos 
Masterson is all business. Everybody says that." 

They did, of course, I knew that. 

" He's no diflFerent from half the rest of 
them," said the older woman. 

And then, all at once, Ella Singleton surprised 
me by starting laughing. 

" Joe says they have to be," she said. " We 
keep them hustling all the time, killing themselves, 
trying to support us." 

The other woman muttered with her mouth 
full of pins. 

" I will say this," Mrs. Singleton went on : 
** when I look around, I think I've got the best of 
them." 

" Joe Singleton's a good husband," Cousin 
Sally admitted. "Yes. He's an exception. 
You've certainly had it easy. He's given you a 
pleasant life." 

Then there was a noise in the front part of the 
house and we knew my mother was getting rid of 
her caller. 
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" Of course, she isn't very strong," said Ella 
Singleton, reminded again by hearing her. '' Still 
it may be nothing after all, if she only has time 
to get her strength back.'* 

" Yes," said the dressmaker. " That's true. 
I've known a great many women who looked just 
as bad, or worse. In the country there are plenty 
of them who look that way half the time. Just 
barely hanging on to life — with work and chil- 
dren." 

'* I suppose so," said Ella Singleton. 

And then they both kept still — and my 
mother came in. I remember how I ate her up 
with my eyes, when she came back, to see how she 
looked ; and just how pale I thought she was, and 
how big her eyes looked to me. 

She didn't notice me. They didn't any of them. 
She went across and sat down by Ella Singleton 
and the two started talking shades and patterns 
again, where they had left off. Our dressmaker 
sighed and got up, dusting the threads from her 
long apron, repeating under her breath for the 
thousandth time, that old thing she always was 
saying, when she was changing work: 
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" Oh, ho, hum, Harry 
If I was young, I never would marry." 

And I sat there, myself, pretending to read — 
with my head going round — trying to under- 
stand just how much they meant; just how much 
danger my mother was in. 

I don't think any of them noticed I was there, 
even. But it made a fearful impression on me, 
of course, for weeks. 



CHAPTER II 

MY mother's eyes 

I USED to lie awake nights, after that, going 
over it; wondering just what they meant 
— how seriously to take it. 

It seems strange, when I think of it now, but 
there was no one, of course, that I could talk to 
about it It seems ridiculous — wrong. But 
you can't, when you're a young girl. You don't 
dare to yourself — start on it. And nobody 
ever starts it for you. You just sit and wonder 
and get strange ideas. With me, Nancy wasn't 
any one you could ever talk to about such matters. 
And of course I couldn't talk to my mother about 
herself. She wasn't a person you could talk to 
anyway, about such things. Too shy in the first 
place; brought up the way women of her time 
were — so very particular. 

So I just had to keep still, and watch, and 
worry about my mother. I was a pretty senti- 
mental child, in a way. I guess most children are. 
I was crazy over my mother. 

14 
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It must have been February before I began to 
notice that next thing — that look in my mother's 
eyes. She had wonderful eyes, my mother — 
big, wide, beautiful brown things, that looked 
wider than they were, even, in her ivory white 
face. They were celebrated, they said, when she 
was a girl. Always rather shy but always very 
alert and watchful — of us children, of my father. 
Her eyes were always watching him, following 
him around the house — at the table, seeing what 
he wanted, or wanted done. The way women do 
in their own home. When he looked into hers, 
she turned her eyes down, and flushed. 

But he didn't look at her a great deal. His 
eyes, like his talk, went directly to what he wanted 
and was interested in. My father, as Ella Single- 
ton said, was all business. I always thought of 
him myself as square — a square man. I got the 
idea in the first place when I was a little tot, I be- 
lieve — from that old nursery rhyme about the 
crooked man, who had the crooked smile and 
lived in a crooked house. I always thought of it, 
anyway, when I thought of my father. He was 
so exactly opposite. A square man, with square 
shoulders and square finger tips, and square white 
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teeth, who lived there with us in his old square 
brown stucco house that his father built Lived 
there, that is, when he wasn't away at busi- 
ness. 

He thought of everything else, including my 
mother, after business — in the little chinks of 
time it didn't fill for him. And he certainly didn't 
look at my mother very often, or us children 
for that matter — not usually. But then, that 
February, I thought I saw a peculiar thing. It 
seemed to me my father's eyes, quite often now, 
went trying to catch my mother's — at the break- 
fast table, leaving her in the morning. Seeking 
them, but never meeting them. Hers followed 
him continually still, when he wasn't looking. 
But when he looked toward her they always 
turned away. 

He spoke to her, too, more than usual. I 
heard him ask several times, going mornings, if 
there wasn't something he could do or get for her. 

" Not a thing, mother? " he said over again. 

He always called her ** Mother." 

" No," she answered always, and turned her 
eyes away. 

When he kissed her — going and coming home 
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again; another unusual thing for him — she 
shrank away from him. Sometimes she drew 
away quite noticeably. 

And finally this day in February— a lowery, 
blue-gf ey dripping winter morning — he stooped 
to kiss her going out the front door. I was be- 
hind them where they didn't see me — at first. 

'' Don't touch me I " said my mother, all of a 
sudden. "Don't!" 

I thought it was the strangest voice I ever 
heard — sharp, at the same time mufiled — 
choked. 

My father straightened up, and stood back, 
surprised and silent. My mother stood there 
with two big red spots on her cheeks. 

" Don't," she said again, in a kind of a broken 
voice. " Don't ever kiss me. Go away ! Leave 
me alone I What difference does it make to you 
whether I'm alive or dead ? " 

It was like a transformation. I had never seen 
anything like it. She was changed, everything 
about her — her voice, her face, and her colour. 
Not the slightest like my gentle little mother. 
She was another creature — her nostrils dilated, 
and her eyes fixed and starey. 
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pcated, paying no attention to him, 
alive or dead." 

" You'd better go back to bed," r\ 
frowning. *'Lie down and rest, 
yourself." 

She didn't move. 

" Good-bye," he said — and fr 
And the front door jarred together 

After he'd gone, she sat down ir 
cried terribly. 

I dpn't think she ever did that 
that one time. After that it was r 
eyes were listless, uninterested in ar 
seemed more careless about herself 
did. She seemed to have lost intei 
thing. About the only time her 
brighten was when F.lla Q;«nri. 
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more cheerful after her friend had been there — 
for a little while ; younger, and her eyes brighter. 
I used to find them together quite often, when I 
came home from school — Ella Singleton joking 
and laughing, and telling all the news. 

" Come again, when you can," my mother al- 
ways said, when she went away. " When you are 
not having too lively a time ! " 

For of course, Ella Singleton went everywhere. 

But it wasn't all foolishness and frivolity they 
talked. Several times — once in particular, 
when I found them there, — Ella Singleton was 
laying down the law — talking pretty sharply. I 
was always overhearing things I shouldn't, of 
course; blundering in on the talk that wasn't in- 
tended for me — as children always do. 

" You've got to stop this I " I heard Ella Single- 
ton say. 

"Oh, I sometimes think I don't care much," 
my mother answered listlessly. 

" That's just the trouble with you," said Ella 
Singleton. 

"What difference does it make," my mother 
said. " I might as well give up now as later." 

" Nonsense." 
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" You always say that," said my mother, " but 
I know it's inevitable. Fve known from the iirst, 
I shouldn't live through this time." 

I turned numb again, hearing them. 

" You're funny. You're all alike. Always, 
the same old fears and premonitions," I heard 
Ella Singleton say, and laugh — trying to laugh 
her out of it, of course. 

It relieved me — that laugh of hers, if it didn't 
my mother. 

"I know, that's all," my mother said — and 
her lips tightened, little fine lines drawing into it 
— the first I'd ever noticed on her face. 

" Oh, I don't blame you," said Ella Singleton, 
still laughing. " You poor things. But it's 
amusing to hear it, always." 

And then they stopped. They saw me. But 
I didn't wait. I kissed my mother and ran away 
somewhere, and hid myself. I couldn't stand it. 
My heart was down again — worse than ever. It 
seemed to me her face was cold where I'd touched 
it — and her hands like ice. 

And yet all the time there was Ella Singleton 
laughing at her. I didn't know exactly what to 
think. 
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I went out to a place I had when I wanted to 
be alone — an old summer house; and sat and 
thought it over there. And when I came back 
again, Ella Singleton was just going out. 

" You must be very good to your mother, 
Joan, now,'' she said to me. 

'' Yes," I said, just able to say that and no 
more — my voice too unsteady.* But if she 
noticed it — and she must have — she didn't show 
it at all. 

" She can't go out much," she said. " She gets 
terribly lonely, sitting here all day, naturally." 

" Oh, yes I " I managed to say. 

That was Ella Singleton's way of handling me 
— talking as if I knew everything, as a matter of 
course; and holding me off that way, and telling 
me nothing, like the rest. 

"Cheer her up," she said. "Be gay — the 
way I am." And laughed that short laugh she 
had. 

I promised her and myself at the same time, that 
I would. 

" You'll have to be gay," said Mrs. Singleton, 
" when you are a woman, whether you feel like it 
or not. That's a good part of a woman's job, 
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being gay when you are really half scared to 
death. You might as well start now and get in 
practice.'* And she laughed that short laugh of 
hers again, and went out. 

I never forgot that — what she said about 
women smiling; or how her own laugh sounded 
when she said it. I thought then that there was 
something; that underneath all her gay ways and 
laughter she wasn't entirely happy. I suppose 
very likely, Joe Singleton wasn't well then — if 
we had only known it. 

So after that I did what she said. I made up 
my mind I would be some use anyway; I'd be as 
gay and lively, and keep things going as much as 
I knew how. So I started, and served my ap- 
prenticeship as a woman — being gay when I was 
afraid, and wanted to cry my eyes out. For I 
was afraid now. I was frightened almost to 
death, after what I had heard. And what I saw 
now too, day after day — that fear that was 
growing in my mother's eyes. 

I must have been a curious thing for my mother 
to watch, I've often thought. I did my best, of 
course, but I was awkward, naturally. It was my 
first trial at it — laughing when I was scared and 
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sorry. But I did the best I could, and when it 
got too much for me, I would go oS somewhere 
— that summer house of mine, perhaps — and 
cry a little; and then fix myself up and go back 
again. I was more frightened, probably than I 
would have been if I had known more. But still 
I could see every day that my mother was no bet- 
ter, certainly. And then we had to do it all — 
Ella Singleton and I — whatever cheering up 
there was. Nancy was no good for that sort of 
thing — she had too many things of her own to 
think about. 

I used to talk to my mother afternoons, and 
tell her the news at school, and about the children 
I knew. And thump out my lively waltzes for 
her. That's one thing I have had to do a lot 
ever since — pound out lively things on the piano, 
one-steps and waltzes, rain or shine, whether I 
liked to or not, for other people — because they 
say always that I have such a lively touch. And 
my mother liked them — especially those old 
things like the Strauss waltzes. She played them 
m a way herself. 

If I had only had somebody I could talk to, it 
might have been different. But there wasn't a 
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soul, of course, least of all my mother. She was 
brought up in that old-fashioned particular way 
— as I say — very nice. She would rather have 
died than speak.of anything not exactly right. So 
I had to stand it alone, and laugh and keep cheer- 
ful and get on the best way I could. 

My mother appreciated it all, though. I knew 
that. She did one thing anyway, that showed me 
clearly enough. 

We were alone together one early evening in 
the fall — before dinner. One of those cloudy 
dismal October evenings, with a black-and-blue 
sunset, that always makes you want to sit and 
think of old times. 

« 

All at once my mother got up and took out of 
the upper bureau drawer that old topaz pendant 
I had always wanted so. 

" I want you to have this, dear," my mother 
said. " Now." 

" Oh, mother I " I said. I wanted that thing 
more than anything in the world. 

" It was your grandmother's," she said, " and 
her mother's, I think. Isn't it queer? " she said, 
holding it up. " Old fashioned ! " 

" It's wonderful, mother," I said. I always 
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loved old jewelry like that, things that other 
women had worn away back — dead and gone. 

" Yes," said my mother, and put the queer chain 
of it around my neck. " I've always meant you 
should have that anyway. I'm going to give it to 
you now. If anything should ever happen to me 
— there would be no doubt about it then." 

I couldn't speak, of course. I stood like a lit- 
tle fool trying to get hold of myself. • 

"You deserve it, Joan," she said; ** you've 
been a good little daughter to me." 

And then she put her cheek against mine. She 
didn't kiss me. We didn't say anything more. 
And then my father came in. I was glad of it. 
I couldn't have held in much longer. For it 
seemed to me she looked terribly bad that night. 

But certainly if she did, my father didn't notice 
it. It used to encourage me sometimes, just 
watching him. I thought I must be wrong — 
hysterical. He went along as usual. His eyes 
didn't pay any particular attention to her, any 
more. He was all business again. There was 
some new business deal on, that he expected to 
make a lot of money on. 

He had been talking business, I know, all that 
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afternoon, of that night that I heard the doctor 
there — that Sunday evening. His partner was 
in, with his wife, for Sunday dinner, in the middle 
of the day, and after it was over, my mother got 
up and smiled, and said, as she always did, in her 
soft voice : " I know you men want to talk busi- 
ness/' 

And then we women and children went out in 
the other room. 

Business, of course, was what men lived for — 
the only thing in the world that really interested 
them. Oh, I learned that early — or I ought to 
have, living with my father. 

My mother was unusually white that after- 
noon. The other woman noticed it, too. 

" Hadn't you better lie down," she said, " Mrs. 
Masterson?" 

" No," my mother said. Her mouth had 
tightened. There was a new look, a kind of des- 
perate look in her eyes. I didn't like it. She 
seemed to me to be in pain — though she said 
not. 

• They talked house, dressmaking, children — 
all the things that women talk about together. In 
the other room, we could hear the rumble of the 
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men's voices — loud sometimes and sharp and in- 
terested — the way men talk when the women 
aren't there. It was a terribly long afternoon, 
even for Sunday. I thought it would never be 
over. 

Then that evening, Dr. Winters came in. I 
heard him after supper when I'd gone upstairs to 
my own room. After a while I thought I heard 
him go, and I came downstairs again for some- 
thing. But he wasn't gone ; he was still in there 
talking to my father. The door was just ajar and 
I heard my father talking. 

"What I "said my father. 

His voice seemed unnatural, strained. The 
whole thing seems unnatural when I try to think 
of it — like something strange you've seen 
through a mist. 

" I told you before," said the doctor's voice — 
clear and sharp. He was younger then, of course, 
and quite brusque and positive. " I will tell you 
again." 

" I didn't realise from what you said ! From 
what you said," — my father started. 

" I tell you again," broke in Dr. Winters in that 
sharp voice of his. " If this keeps on as it is 
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going now it means one thing I '* He stopped a 
moment. My father didn't say anything. " It 
means death ! " 

I caught the big round knob at the foot of the 
banister to steady myself. I felt numb. Every- 
thing just seemed to stand still, my heart, my 
blood in my veins. And everything outside of 
me — the old furniture in the hall — was all 
changed to something strange and fixed and im- 
movable — like stone. 

" This is news to me," said my father then. 
" In a way — " 

" Don't say that," said Dr. Winters sharply. 

Then I heard him rising to leave. I got up- 
stairs somehow before they got out into the hall. 

Of course I didn't sleep that night, nor the next, 
not much. When I closed my eyes, all I could 
see was my mother's eyes and that dreadful look 
in them — as she followed my father around 
continually — like something hunted. I saw a 
look like that long afterwards in the eyes of 
a little animal, caught in a trap in the woods. 
We were alone there, just us two together, be- 
tween all those silent trees. It lay there and fol- 
lowed me with its eyes, reproachful, hopeless — 
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the way my mother's eyes went following my 
father about the last few days I remember them. 

He didn't seem to know it at all. I don't think 
he did. I watched and hated him — and feared 
him. 

Of course it was a thousand times worse for me 
— not having a soul to talk to; just lying there 
nights worrying, wondering, praying that after aU 
it would come out all right; that my mother 
wouldn't die. And getting up mornings and get- 
ting my lessons and coming home after school, 
laughing and talking, and trying to play those old 
fashioned waltzes and polkas for my mother that 
she had danced to, I suppose, when she was a girl. 

It was a week or two after that, the twenty- 
second of November — almost Thanksgiving 
time, when all at once they sent Nancy and me out 
to the country together as they had before. 
There wc sat all day in that old farmhouse of my 
cousins, waiting, waiting, watching — the bare 
line of maple trees along the road; and counting 
the crows, stringing out across those old ragged 
empty corn fields. 

And then they came and told us. They sent 
Mr. Walters, the minister, to come and get us. 
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'' My dear children," he said in that satiny 
voice of his. "Very terrible, very terrible 
news/' And then tried to talk religion to us. 

I shrank away from him. I didn't cry. But 
I didn't say a word, I couldn't. When I saw my 
father it was worse. When he kissed me I stood 
perfectly still and clenched my fists. It seemed 
to me I should scream. If he'd come near me 
again I believe I would have killed him. All 
the flesh on my body just shrank away from 
him. 

And all the time the only thing I could think 
of when I first saw him was this cry inside my 
head — like a voice talking to me : " He killed 
her, he killed my mother." 

Always after that, until he died himself, I had 
the same feeling toward him. It would come 
back to me when he sat there alone reading eve* 
nings — just as clear as a voice speaking to me. 

" He killed her; he killed my mother! " 

And he did, of course. He killed her, that's 
all, in the intervals of business. That's about all 
the time he spared her from his business — when 
he was engaged in killing her. 

I knew it, of course ; everybody knew it — espe- 
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daily the women. That is the only thing I re- 
member well about the funeral — the women. 
We had the usual thing — the same old quartette 
choir, the minister, the same old sing-song cere- 
mony they always have everywhere. I hate them 
myself. But the only thing I remember well 
is the women sitting there motionless — and their 
eyes. Ella Singleton, as she sat, white mouthed, 
in her dark silk dress, with her eyes down on the 
floor. 

The eyes of the women is what I remember — 
turned away, rigid, staring into the corners — 
saying the things their lips weren't allowed to say ; 
telling my father what every one of them believed, 
that he was a murderer. You could feel it in the 
air, the only real thing in the place. Beneath that 
glib professional sorrow of the minister and the 
singers, you could feel perfectly plainly the eyes 
of the women telling my father he had murdered 
my mother. He must have felt it, I know, as 
he sat there, square and stiff and motionless. I 
am perfectly sure he felt, every moment, on every 
inch of his stiff body, that verdict every woman's 
eyes in the room were passing on him — and my 
own among them. 
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It seemed to me as if I would certainly have 
killed him if he had come near me then. 



It seems rather strange to me sometimes — 
though I suppose it shouldn't — Steele Winters 
appearing there right away. I suppose he must 
have watched me. 

I was alone after it was all over. The others 
— Cousin Sally, who was in charge of the house, 
had more important matters to think of. So I 
caught up an old hat — an old grey tam-o'shanter 
and left the house. I couldn't stand it inside 
there. 

There was this old summer house I spoke about 
that we had in the back of the yard, built square 
to match our old square house. A perfectly use- 
less place. I never could see why they built them. 
But I went there always when I wanted to be 
alone. No one ever thought to look for me in 
that place. 

I sat there, staring out, with dry eyes — watch- 
ing nothing in particular. There was a northwest 
wind, I remember. It was growing cold — steel- 
blue November weather. It looked as if it might 
snow. Through the queer old arched doorway, 
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down toward where the railroad passed, I saw 
the white smoke of a locomotive hurrying down 
the wind, breaking to pieces in the bare trees. It 
seemed to me as if everything had stopped again 
in me; as if there was nothing left in the world. 
I was never so lonely in my life. Never but once ! 

I heard something then — a little noise. I 
looked up, and there in the doorway of the sum- 
mer house stood Steele Winters. 

" Come," he said, " Joe. You can't stay here." 

I didn't answer him. 

" With no wraps on — nothing! " 

I didn't move. 

And then he reached out and touched my arm. 

" Don't," I said — jumping back. ** Don't 
touch me I " 

I remembered just as soon as I said it. It was 
almost exactly what my mother had said to my 
father. 

I felt that way for years — toward men. I 
don't think I'm over it even now. 



CHAPTER III 

NORTHERN LIGHTS 

YOU know how often you will hear some 
young girl saying she is never going to 
marry, partly pose, of course — gener- 
ally I suppose; but a good many times — more 
often than we imagine — just plain dread of it, 
from some secret experience like that of mine with 
my mother ; something she's seen and thought and 
thought about by herself, alone, till she's got an 
idea about a thousand times worse than it really 
is. That seems to be our programme with girls 
anyway, to scare them to death and never tell 
them what they're scared about. 

I knew after that eicperience with my mother, 
I thought I never would make up my mind to get 
married — when I thought of the thing at all — 
which wasn't very often, as I remember it. I 
didn't see many boys, either when I was at Hutton 
Hall, the girls' academy I went to, or at home 
at my father's. I wasn't so very good looking, 
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in the first place. I did try to be good company ; 
I could play for the rest of them to dance, and 
talk well enough when Nancy had her innumer- 
able young men come in. But they never inter- 
ested me — not much. 

And certainly the last thing I thought of that 
summer when Steele and I were engaged was any- 
thing like that. Father was dead then, and had 
just left me all this money. I was independent 
and rich — for our part of the country. And I 
was going abroad for the first time. So naturally 
I thought of nothing else just then. I had been 
shut up a good deal the last two years, and it 
seemed to me that I must get away and go some- 
where. My plans were all made when Steele pro- 
posed to me. 

It was the sunmier when the Northern Lights 
were so wonderful that I was engaged to him. 
You may remember it. June was quite cool, with 
dry, clear brilliant nights. I can recall the trees 
especially well — how different they looked to me 
from the trees in daytime. Tall and dark and 
still — each one a great, individual thing — alive ; 
looming up over me, or all standing in the dis- 
tance, off a ways, like cloaked giants against the 
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sky. I thought I had never realised how wonder- 
ful night was — before that sununer when Steele 
and I sat so often together beneath the trees be- 
fore my garden. Of course I hadn't I Very nat- 
urally — Little Idiot I But, of course, I had no 
idea then what it was that made the night seem so 
wonderful to me. 

When Steele was gone, I used to sit in my room 
quite late — half undressed sometimes; alone in 
that big, old dark house, with the servants gone to 
bed, hearing somebody's heels go clacking down 
the street — thinking. Thinking of what Steele 
had said, and just the way he said it; and how he 
looked, lying back in his steamer chair — his long 
pale face, and his dark hair, and his restless hands, 
and the high, eager way he talked. He was 
a handsome thing, long, and thin, and slender. 
So entirely different from our people, the Master- 
sons, who are generally short and square. So 
different in his way of looking at everything; a 
highly educated man. I loved to sit and hear him 
express himself. 

We talked a good deal about my trip abroad. 
He told me a lot. Sometime, he said, he was 
going to go himself. But that would be a long 
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dme away. He would have to wait years to get 
that business of his, that new chemical business, 
going. 

There was another thing about Steele Winters 
I liked. He had the cleanest eyes, and the nicest 
ways with women, of anybody I ever knew. You 
never had that feeling of watching all the time, 
that continual necessity of self protection and 
guard women have to have against so many men. 
Never once had there been the slightest hint of 
anything sentimental between us. Not once had 
he ever touched my face, till suddenly that night 
— that first night of the aurora borealis. 

I can feel now exactly how cool it was, I can 
see how black the trees looked against the skies, 
as we sat there, under those big fancy foreign 
trees my grandfather had planted, when he built 
our house — the way they did in those days. 
Copper beeches and ginkgoes and horse-chestnuts 
and silver bell trees. Steele had been telling me 
about his day in his little laboratory. How 
pleased he was at the way it was going. 

"You know what that is?" he said all at 
once — breaking off. "It's the Northern 
Lights I " 
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" Yes," he went on, watching a minute. " Let's 
get out from under here and see them." 

So we went out together around the gravel side 
path where the trees were gone from over us and 
the sky was clear and open out on the river, and 
stood there side by side. The Lights were won- 
derful, even that first night. They lay a little 
west of the north — out over the dark banks of 
the river; great, luminous, shifting things — a 
misty greenish white — coming and going. 

*^ Like ghosts of Gods, walking around 
heaven," I said, thinking somehow of Genesis and 
the old first part of the Bible. 

Steele laughed at me, — as usual ; then we stood 
there watching, side by side. 

The Lights rose and died, and went in great 
ripples across the sky. 

** Waves," said Steele, explaining to me, ** mag- 
netism." 

It was wonderful. I stood perfectly still, and 
watched it. 

" See them," he said, ** waves, millions of miles 
long, perhaps. They don't know anything about 
it— -where they come from or where they stop, 
or what last beach they beat upon finally." 
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I held my breath, watching It. It was so 
big, someway — so wonderful. And just we two 
there alone, watching it I 

" Forces. Mysteries I " said Steele, half talk- 
ing to himself. '^ Heavens I Incalculable. Storms, 
beside which the storms upon our ocean come 
and go like films upon a bubble. And here 
we stand together, you and I — two motes — and 
watch its shadow — just faintly conscious of this 
huge wonder that sets space boiling a million miles 
around us." 

And as he said this his hand touched upon my 
shoulder and drew away. His voice was changed 
and hushed. From where I stood, I could see his 
clear-cut profile against the sky. 

It was very still — growing late. The lights in 
the first story of the houses were out, and not a 
sound of human voices In the air. And all at 
once the strangest feeling caught me. It seemed 
to me as if we stood there — all alone In all the 
world; had stood there for ages — just us two 
watching. 

Steele moved first. I saw him start to stoop, a 
step or two away from me, where he'd been stand- 
ing. And I saw what he was doing. The scarf 
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I had on had fallen from my shoulders and he was 
raising it for me. And just as he did so — just 
for the fraction of a second — I thought I felt his 
lips, the faintest touch of them, brush against my 
cheek. 

I couldn't be sure. It was all so quick. I 
couldn't be certain of anything he did. All I 
could be sure of was what happened to myself — 
that feeling that I couldn't move, or couldn't 
speak; that my voice was gone. That all the 
blood in my body had sunk down first, and then 
risen and rushed back to the place where I 
thought his lips had touched me. I stood there 
perfectly still, as if something big outside of me 
had taken and held me there motionless. 

" I must go," I said, when I was sure of my 
voice again. " It's getting damp and chilly." 

It was. The thick dew of the clear night was 
wet upon my slippers and the edge of my dress. 
The Northern Lights were fainter in the sky. 

I locked the house downstairs and stumbled up 
to my room. I had never had such an experience 
in my silly little life before. I didn't know what 
to make of it. I didn't like it. And the more I 
considered it, the less I thought of myself. 
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I know I stood in front of the glass — the big 
black framed looking-glass in my room that night; 
it seemed an hour — staring at myself , and saying 
over and over again : 

** Never — never — never will you act like that 
again I " 

I scarcely slept that night. It wasn't Steele 
Winters I thought of so much, as myself. I didn't 
understand it; I wouldn't believe it. To lose con- 
trol of myself — my voice, my own movements; 
to melt under the touch of his lips that way I I 
turned and thrashed and sat up in bed all night. 
It was horrible, worse than horrible; it wasn't 
decent. To lose your grip on yourself that 
way. If that was being in love, I didn't care for 
it 

" But I'm not — I'm not in love with Steele 
Winters," I said to myself, " or anybody else I " 

What made it worse — a thousand times, of 
course, was that I saw I had really no occasion or 
excuse for such a performance. In all probabil- 
ity the occasion for the whole thing was my own 
imagination. Steele Winters had never thought 
of kissing me. I must certainly have imagined it. 
I'd had all this dreadful feeling of surrender to 
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a man, who would never be anything to me — did 
not even want me. And the more I thought of it, 
the more I knew it ; the plainer it was to me. 

In the first place, there had never been the 
slightest hint of sentimentality from Steele to me; 
not a hint or mention of love or marriage, in any 
way or manner. He always had kept away from 
it. I knew it. That wasn't all either. He had 
told me definitely, time and time again, he had no 
intention of marrying anybody. He wasn't in 
any position to if he wanted to. He was too 
much tied up with his work. 

And I remembered then, of course, what he had 
taken pains to say to me about women with 
money : 

" Women are not in my line ■ — not now," he 
had told me several times. " And if they were — 
there's one thing 1 never could do. I never could 
marry a woman with a lot of money. You can 
count on that. I never will stand in the rank of 
the hand-fed sons-in-law." 

He had seen that breed too often; there were 
several of them in his class at college. 

'^ Nor among the captive husbands of rich 
wives I " 
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I remembered just how he said it — and how 
we laughed about it. 

" I thought I would warn you," he said. 

" Thank you," I told him. 

The whole thing came back to me as I lay there 
thinking of it. And I blushed all over my body. 
He didn't want me, that was perfectly evident. 
And I had acted in that ridiculous and unpleasant 
way when I had imagined that he had kissed me 
— all pure imagination, nothing else. 

But never again — that was certain I 

" I don't," I said to myself. " I don't. I cer- 
tainly don't love Steele Winters." 

Sometimes, thinking of it, I almost hated him. 

All that next day, I couldn't get the thing out 
of my mind. It was like a big spot on a fresh 
white dress. I tried to read, I tried to play — 
something lively — those old Strauss waltzes of 
my mother's. I always liked them. There is so 
much swing and go to them — and so much music, 
too. But everything I did came back to the same 
old thing. I remembered then, how much Steele 
liked them; how often he had me play them for 
him. And I shut up the piano, and started again, 
thinking about my disgrace; making up my mind 
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there would be no repetition of that last evening. 

Steele did not come that next night. I didn't 
know whether to be glad or sorry. I was both, 
really. It was unusual, that was sure, for him not 
to be there. Had he noticed the way I acted, I 
kept thinking, sitting there alone under the trees ; 
had I disgraced myself forever, and disgusted 
him? I never had such a night. Little fool I 
In my own mind I was the first person in the world 
who ever fell in love. You can laugh at it now. 
But it isn't so amusing at the time. 

For several days then I was in that state of 
mind — three days, to be exact. That was Mon- 
day, that first night; and it was Thursday, Thurs- 
day the 1 8th day of June — I shall always remem- 
ber that of course — when the Northern Lights 
came again. 

It was commencement time again at Hutton 
Hall — the girls' academy where I had gone for 
two years, just over and down the street from our 
house. That afternoon I had several of the old 
girls back for afternoon tea — not so very old to 
be exact and mathematical. It was just two years 
since we were graduated. But It seemed ages 
then. We had planned — all the class, when we 
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left — to come back as nearly as possible every 
June for commencement time. But after all there 
were only three of us, besides me, who would 
be there that year. Two or three of them were 
married; the rest of them just couldn't come. 

Victoria Spencer was back, from some sort of 
settlement work — some mighty enterprise or 
other she was engaged upon in New York. Vic- 
toria Omnipotent, we always called her in school. 
We were a great class for nicknames. Then 
Minna Morgan was there from Connecticut — 
that little sarcastic Yankee. Precious Lamb we 
used to call her, from the innocent way she said 
those things which she was always getting off. 
And Mary Jane Hodge was on again for the sum- 
mer from Kansas City — all loose ends and 
feathers and feather boas and wild western ways, 
as usual. The Wild Ostrich we used to call her 
from the first time she entered the Hall. She 
didn't mind; she was the best natured thing alive. 

And during the afternoon, of course, we got to 
joking each other about not being married — 
talking of the girls that were. 

" All just the same," said Vic in that high and 
lofty way of hers. " No change. I don't see 
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that any of us have made any progress toward the 
goal." 

** There are no vast cavalcades of suitors tag- 
ging me about, so far as I know/' said Precious 
Lamb. 

*' For my part, I am just as well satisfied," said 
Vic. 

" You would be," said the Lamb, looking down. 

'' I'm not," said the Wild Ostrich. " I cer- 
tainly am not. I tell you, girls, we've got to 
hurry. I'm getting desperate myself. If some 
man doesn't come along voluntarily soon, I shall 
certainly go mad and grab one and run oif with 
him to my lair — like that man we used to read 
about at the school said — you know — that 
Bernard Shaw I " 

" Listen I " said Precious Lamb. ** There they 
go again I " 

Some of the girls, that year's graduates, were 
singing the old senior song on the grounds down 
the street : 

" When fields are green and days are long 
We sing our farewell choral song 
Far must we roam; but far away 
Wc'U bear the light of H. H. A." ' 
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" It's funny, isn't it, to hear it again ? " said 
Mary Jane Hodge, listening. " You remember 
how we stood and sung it. What are you smiling 
at. Precious? " 

" Oh, nothing. Just seeing us go bearing 
around the light of old H. H. A. — that's all I " 

" It is funny when you think of it," said Vic- 
toria condescendingly. " How much we knew 
then. What vast stores of knowledge we ac- 
quired." 

" Yeah," said Precious. ** How much we knew 
that wasn't so. We know better now," she said. 
"We begin to understand — cast off two years 
later, in a world of men — without a husband be- 
tween us." 

** Terrible thought," said Mary Jane — " to 
most of us. All of us but Joe here. You," 
she said to me, " you don't have to worry, you 
haven't got to marry, unless you want to. All 
you've got to do is to pick up your check book and 
write — and go abroad or stay at home, or do just 
as you please. You don't realise how lucky you 
are — how different from the rest of us poor 
creatures." 

" That's the trouble with you," said Vic, com- 
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ing into it. She was always telling you what your 
trouble was. ** You don't appreciate Ww fortu- 
nate you are. You don't have any idea of your 
blessings." 

" That's right too," said Mary Jane. 

" Young," said Vic, in her most oratorical man- 
ner. " I may almost say beautiful." 

"For heaven's sake — don't perjure your 
soul," I said to her. 

"Near beautiful I" said Vic, going along. 
" Rich, independent, not a care in the world." 

" Not even about a husband." 

" Not like the rest of us poor things, continually 
running up and down, and peering around corners 
to find a man who will marry you before you 
starve to death. You can come and go and do 
exactly as you please. You're absolutely free and 
independent of all men," the Ostrich said, and 
laughed her sort of hysterical laugh. 

I said something — trying to turn it. It wasn't 
a particularly pleasant conversation for me just 
then. But they went on regardless, of course, 
jollying me. 

*' Behold a maiden absolutely free I " said Vic 
in her grandest manner. 
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" Nothing — not even the conduct of the Uni- 
verse on her mind," said the Lamb, watching Vic. 
But Vic went on perfectly oblivious. 

*' But cold at heart," she said, *' always cold. 
Practical. Passionless. No fortunate youth will 
melt this heart." 

" That's right, too," said the Ostrich. " You 
were always — underneath it all. You know 
that. Colder than little green icebergs in Janu- 
ary." 

*' She knows the men too well," said the Lamb. 
*' She can see through them. She has a practical 
mind." 

" Well, you're a good thing, Joe, anyhow. We 
like you," said the Ostrich, taking mercy on me, 
without knowing it. And turned off the subject. 
I was glad enough to have it happen. I was get- 
ting pretty tired of smiling, and squirming inside. 

** Good heavens," I said to myself when they 
were gone. " Cold. Indifferent." It made me 
boil continually. Mad and disgusted with myself. 
At the same time, I had made up my mind. 
There wouldn't be anything like that ever happen 
to me again I I would see to that, I promised my- 
self. 
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That same evening I was out again, in my chair 
beneath the trees, as usual, waiting! 

" I won't avoid him,'* I said to myself. " That 
would look queer. Especially as I am going 
away so soon. I'll do just as I have always 
done." 

And I sat there waiting for him to come I 

He did come finally — rather late. I had al- 
most given him up. 

" Oh I I didn't expect you to-night," I said. 

My voice, I thought then, was a little sharp. 

" No. I didn't think myself I'd come," Steele 
said, very quickly. " If I'm too late, say 
so. 

He wasn't going to sit down I 

" Oh, no, you're not late I " I said. 

We were both of us a little stiff and formal, it 
seemed to me — a little bit self-conscious. 

" Sit down," I said. So he did. 

We talked a while about my tea, the girls — 
laughed at them; and then at what my father's 
ideas had been about them, about girls, and 
boarding-school m general. 

Then we stopped a minute. It was a wonder- 
ful night again, thidk with stars. 
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" Look," Steele said, " it's come again. Let's 
go out and watch it, from out there." 

The Northern Lights had come that second 
time — out there over the river. 

I went on before him — confident, my mind 
made up exactly. I knew now that I could take 
care of myself. There was no chance of any 
repetition of what had taken place before, no mat- 
ter what happened. 

And there we were again, in the same spot — 
alone, together, watching that wonderful thing in 
the sky. 

The Lights were beautiful that night — far 
more brilliant than they had been before. More 
toward the north. Long shafts, great splinters 
of light, lifting and falling from the dark edges 
of the sky. 

It was late. The houses were all dark now. 
We stood there, silent and motionless, two tiny 
dots, side by side, watching that strange magnifi- 
cent thing fade and flicker over half the sky. It 
took your breath away. 

And all at once, standing there, that same idea 
came to me again — that sensation, in spite of 
everything; that kind of feeling of exaltation. It 
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seemed to me that we two stood there alone — up 
thousands of miles in the sky. Had stood there 
always. It seemed to me there was something in 
the air all around us, something irresistible out- 
side of us. Something we could no more resist or 
govern or control than those Northern Lights 
across the sky. I couldn't move for a minute. I 
couldn't speak. 

I did move finally. I made myself. I raised 
my hand, and started saying something about the 
Lights. And when I did, I touched the back of 
Steele Winters' hand with mine. 

" God," said Steele. " How I love you, 
Joan I " and swept me into his arms. 

That was all he said to me. His voice was 
hoarse and fast; his face was touching mine, as 
I lay there in his arms. 

" Don't — don't, please, Steele," I said, strug- 
gling to get away. My voice was a whisper — 
almost gone. 

" Don't you," his voice was asking, in a crazy 
incoherent kind of talk, beside my ear. *' Don't 
you me ? " 

I wasn't angry with myself any more — nor 
disgusted. Merely fighting, fighting to be my old 
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self again, — as I always had been. To get out 
and away from his arms. 

" Don't. You're mad, Steele. We're mad. 
This can't be," I said. 

"Don't you, Joan?" he kept asking, fiercely. 
" Don't you love me ? " 

" Oh, I don't know," I said, faintly. " I don't 
know.'^ 

" Don't you? " he asked again, putting my face 
back, pushing the hair back from my forehead, 
and trying to look into my eyes. " Don't you? " 

" Yes," I said and caught my breath. " I do.'* 

I shook like a leaf — my whole body. I 
couldn't help it. 

" What is it? " he asked me. 

I couldn't answer him — a word. 

" What is it? " I heard him asking again. 

But I couldn't — I couldn^t speak to him then. 
I couldn't, that was all. 

" I was a brute," he said. " I frightened you." 

" Are you afraid? " he asked me finally. 

I nodded. 

" Afraid 1 " Steele said. " Of me I " 

And he kissed my lips then for the first time. 

" No," I answered him at last. " No." 
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But I was afraid, just the same. Underneath 
everythmg I was afraid. I couldn't help it. I 
was thinking of my mother and father — that old 
dread of mine — of men and marriage. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE WAY OF MEN 

ALL the time we were engaged, naturally, 
that old secret dread of mine would 
keep coming back over me. I would 
see my mother's eyes again, looking at me nights, 
after I went to bed; I would live over again the 
last few months before she died. And all the 
time, of course, I thought I could never speak 
to Steele about such a thing — not before we were 
married. 

" Steele," I asked him then, " do I have to have 
children?" 

" Not unless you want them," he told me. 

" Well, I don't," I said. " And I'm perfectly 
frank to say so. Not after my mother I " 

" I don't blame you," said Steele. He knew 
about my mother, of course. 

I told him then about my experience, and that 
old secret fear of mine I could never get ovef 
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since my mother died. I sat off by myself, out- 
side the lamplight. I had never talked with any- 
body before of such a thing in my life, and I had 
an idea I would rather be off by myself, where he 
couldn't see me — my face. 

" I don't care to have you look at me, while I'm 
talking," I told him, and saw him smile. 

I could see him plainly, up under the light, from 
where I was, smiling at me, and the way I took 
to talk about it. 

"Good Lord," said Steele, after I had told 
him. "You poor ignorant child 1 Have you 
been carrying that thing around with you all this 
time ? " 

I nodded in the dark. Now that the first rush 
of talk was over with, it was hard to start again. 
And I was so relieved, anyway, after seeing how 
he took it, and what he said, I naturally did not 
feel like talking at once again. 

" It certainly was an awful thing," Steele said, 
" for a child to go through — alone." 

" I believe, if the truth were known, there arc 
hundreds and thousands of young girls like that," 
I said, finding my voice again, " there must be. 
Not for just the same reason, of course. But 
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scared to death some way or other. Perfectly 
ignorant of what they are scared of I " 

" I suppose that's right, too," he said. ** Lord, 
it's criminal." 

" Criminal," I said. " Worse than that. It's 
heathenish I " 

He laughed. 

" That's right, too. Captain," he said. " Just 
right. One of our oldest heathen customs." 

" What do you mean by that? " I asked, watch- 
ing his face. I could see the lines of a smile 
gathering in his eyes again, mocking me. 

" One of our original taboos." 

" Taboos 1 " I repeated after him. 

" You know 1 Taboos for the women," he 
said, explaining himself. *' They're old as the 
world — every savage tribe has its own taboos 
for the women — the places they can't enter or 
hear about, or touch, or talk about. You know 
all about that, I suppose." 

" Why, yes, I do — more or less," I said, smil- 
ing. 

It wouldn't be Steele, of course, unless he had 
some odd way of his own of putting things. 

" It's everywhere, of course — with every tribe 
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on the face of the earth; ourselves included: ig- 
norance for woman! It seems to be a kind of 
cornerstone of human society." 

" You'd think so, sometimes," I answered him. 

*' But at the same time," said Steele, half seri- 
ous, half laughing at me — as he was a good share 
of the time, " there must be some good reason for 
it — or it wouldn't have lasted so long, every- 
where." 

'' You men would think so, anyway," I an- 
swered him. 

" I suppose," he said, his white teeth gleaming 
in the light, as he laughed at me. '* I suppose 
the truth Is, we can manage them better ignorant. 
We've got to have some mysteries to scare them 
with and keep them in their place, or they'd de- 
stroy the world." 

" I don't know about that," I told him. " But 
I know I have been scared enough for one life- 
time." 

" You have, that's right, Captain," said Steele, 
getting serious again. 

" It must be bad enough for women having chil- 
dren, anyway," I answered; "but I don't believe 
it could be so bad as I imagined." 
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" Yes, bad enough, I imagine," said Steele; 
"even without scaring them to death. And 
heaven knows we do scare them enough about this 
particular mystery when they're young to last them 
a lifetime." 

" They make it as bad as they can," I said, re- 
membering all the ideas I had. 

And he said he believed so too. 

" At any rate," I went on, remembering, " what 
I went through and what I didn't know together 
made a mark on me I will never get over until I 
die. I never shall want any children. 

" I suppose it is wicked," I went on. " I sup- 
pose it's utterly selfish, but I can't help it 1 " 

" Well, after all, I guess you're not the only 
woman who feels that way," he said. 

" Oh, I know that I " I told him. 

I certainly thought I did know that much. I 
remembered, of course, all the times I'd overheard 
the women talking and complaining over it, ever 
since I could remember. 

" The women don't want the children," I said; 
••that's certain. If you had to wait for that, 
you'd never have them. That's sure I " 

He laughed out loud at that. I amused him, 
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of course, — all my ideas on the subject. I could 
see that. 

"You're pretty positive on that score?" he 
said. 

" Oh, I know," I answered him. " I know — 
that much I " 

" Well, that might be disputed, academically, 
Captain," said Steele — " would be probably, by 
many of our ablest sentimentalists and sob-sisters. 
But not very successfully. No — not in these 
days, when the women are beginning to have their 
own way in the matter. They can't dispute you, 
while you've got eyes, and can count." 

" Count," I said. "Whatl" 

" Children," answered Steele, his eyes laugh- 
ing. " The number of children the yeomen have 
nowadays when they have their own choice about 
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" Oh," I said, and stopped — thinking. 

Our talk sort of died out then — both of us 
thinking. I might have left it there, I suppose. 
I would much rather have, but I couldn't quite ; I 
wasn't quite satisfied to do that. 

" Steele," I said after awhile. " That's my 
side of it 1" 
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" Yes? " he answered, looking over to where I 
sat in the dark. 

" But now I want you to tell me something I " 

" Yes." 

" I want you to tell me, honestly. Do you want 
children — yourself? You do, don't you?" I 
added quickly — and caught my breath, watching 
for the least change in his face. It meant a lot 
to me, naturally, what he really wanted. And I 
had the idea then, that all men did — that all of 
them, practically, wanted children. I didn't know 
anything about it, of course. I knew the women 
didn't, but I supposed men did. 

I sat there watching his face, to see whether he 
was telling me the truth. Vm pretty good at 
that. Women are, I think. 

" No," he said, and smiled at me again. " To 
be perfectly frank — I don't." 

I looked at him. He was smiling, but he 
seemed to be saying what he thought. But I 
wasn't quite satisfied still. I wanted to be sure. 

" Are you telling me the truth ? " I said. 

" Absolutely," he answered me. 

" But," I said, still not sure. " But — men do, 
usually." 
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I always had that idea. I imagined, of course, 
they did — remembering my father and my 
mother, I suppose. 

" Not this generation, certainly," said Steele. 

"Why not?" I asked him, quickly. 

" Answer that question yourself," he answered 
back. 

" How can I ?" I said. 

" By using your own excellent common sense, 
Captain." 

" How ? " I asked again. 

" Just look around the people you know. Just 
count again." 

" Children 1" I said. 

" Exactly," he answered. " It's exactly the 
same answer as for the women; if they wanted 
them, they'd have them, wouldn't they? " 

" I suppose so," I said. " But I never thought 
of it just that way.'* 

" It's fairly obvious," he said. 

I could see he was amused, of course, at about 
everything I said. But it all seemed so contrary 
from everything I'd always thought. 

** I suppose you think I'm a perfect little fool," 
I said. " I am, I suppose, but you must remem- 
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ber I never talked so much as this about these 
things with any living soul before in all my life." 

'' I know/' he said, in his usual way, half 
amused and half kind. '* Fire ahead I What is 
it now?" 

"Look," I said. "Now tell me really. 
Don't men want children of their own? Don't 
they — naturally ? " 

" No, Captain," said Steele, with a wide grin, 
" you little ignoramus, not outside the movies, and 
the story books. It is just the other way. Nat- 
urally, they don't want them at all — if you mean 
man in his wild, free, natural state. Why should 
he want his offspring clogging and dragging on 
his movements, any more than any other male 
animal? " 

" I wasn't talking of savages," I said. 

" Neither was I," said Steele. " I was just 
trying to talk about what you asked me about — 
what men's natural desire for offspring of their 
own was." 

" Men are different now — from that I " I 
said. 

" Not the slightest. Men don't change in big 
main things like that in a few centuries — any 
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more than any other species of animal. They are 
just the same now as they always were. At their 
best they're indifferent, naturally, to their off- 
spring. At their worst they're dangerous." 

I told him I didn't believe him. I didn't. It 
seemed all wrong to me. 

" You don't have to take my word for it," he 
told me. " All you've got to do, if you want to 
see it yourself, is to go into any big city like New 
York and Chicago, and see the great natural un- 
tutored mass of mankind roaming off by the thou- 
sands, and leaving their wives and children — 
among the great mass, the poor people of the 
population. All you've got to do is to look at 
the * Divorce Evil ' where it really is. You'd 
think it was a new thing to hear them talk — ' this 
great modern divorce evil.' In reality it is old as 
the world, one of the original natural forces — 
just the old roving male animal leaving its off- 
spring. They have preached to them and sung 
to them and put them in jail for twenty thousand 
years, for it, probably. But they still go roam- 
ing off. 

" Good heavens," said Steele, moving his chair 
and looking over toward me, as if it had just 
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struck him, '* what a funny world you girls live 
in. What do you suppose marriage is made for 
anyway — the marriage contract? Did you ever* 
think of it?" 

I didn't know, of course. What did I know 
about such things as that? 

" Oh, I don't know," I said — trying to remem- 
ber something we had in a book at school. 
" Something about the family, isn't it? " 

" Very much so," said Steele, laughing. " Re- 
duced to its lowest terms it's simply the law step- 
ping in to keep the natural husband from his nat- 
ural tendency to run off from his family." 

" I don't believe it," I told him. 

" You wouldn't," said Steele; " a woman never 
wants to see things as they are — about love and 
marriage." 

" That's all right," I said, still arguing. " It 
may be true theoretically — about that kind of 
people. But it isn't true; I don't believe, gener- 
ally. If it is," I said, "how about my father 
and my mother? " 

I came to that finally, of course. That was all 
I had to judge by. 

" That's different," said Steele. 
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" How? " I asked him; " why is it? " 

" Different," Steele repeated. " Absolutely 
different 1 They belong to another generation, 
another age." 

" But you said that men never wanted chil- 
dren," I persisted. " No, I want to know," 
I went on (he made a little impatient gesture) — 
" I want to understand how men do feel about 
this matter. I may be silly, but I want to know 
for once." 

" I didn't say that they never wanted them. 
What I said was that men never had any natural 
instinctive desire for them for their own sake. 
There have been plenty of times they've wanted 
children — boys, that is, not girls. Always — 
in the old days, on the farm or ranges and pas- 
tures, or when they were at the head of a tribe — 
men always wanted sons. Why wouldn't they? 
They were an asset to them — all profit, like any 
other livestock. Boys, of course — exactly what 
your father wanted. Not girls. The surplus 
girls, of course, were left outdoors nights for the 
wolves of the neighbourhood." 

" How perfectly horrible you are, Steele," I 
said. " You don't believe anything of the kind. 
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The world has changed entirely since then — and 
you know it." 

" Superficially, maybe. But that's perfectly 
true, in its main outline, about what men want." 

" Even if it is," I said, " what's all this got to 
do with my father. He wasn't a farmer, or a 
shepherd, or the head of a tribe? " 

^' But he had the same old traditions," said 
Steele. " He had the same old patriarchal tra- 
dition of fatherhood, the last end of the old idea. 
The father the head of the farm, or the sheep 
range, or the tribe, with his sons by his female 
slaves, all to work for him, all his. It came down 
through our grandfathers, the same old plan, not 
much changed from the time of the Old Testa- 
ment. And you had those old-fashioned hus- 
bands, like your father was. You will find them 
yet. But they're now almost extinct. They are 
the end of an era. The age of man and his 
female slave, I suppose our suffrage friends 
might call it." 

** Steele," I said, " how funny you are with all 
your theories." 

** Not half as funny as you are with your ideas. 
Captain," he said, laughing back at me. 
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"It was a great thing — in its day, father- 
hood/' he said in that way of his, joking. " One 
of the easiest and pleasantest of our inherited vir- 
tues* Woman had all the pain and trouble, and 
the man the pleasure and profit and glory. But 
that's all over now," he said. " Past and gone. 
WeVe come into a new age now when the women 
do what they want to. WeVe all moved into 
town, off the farm. Men don't care for sons 
any more. They're a liability, not an asset. 
They cost money to raise in town. And daugh- 
ters they never did want much. But they don't 
have to expose them on the rocks any more, to be 
eaten, to get rid of them. They just don't have 
to have them. And so the women are loose now, 
to go and do what they want to, to enjoy them- 
selves." 

" It is pretty different," I said, thinking of my 
mother. 

" It's a new world, so far as the women are 
concerned," said Steele, as if he read my thoughts. 
" You're on an entirely different planet from the 
one which your mother lived on." 

" Yes," I said, still remembering. 

"The women can live and enjoy themselves 
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their own way — finally. It's about time they 
had their chance too, to amuse themselves. It's 
been coming to them for a long while. 

" The trouble is," said Steele, laughing at me 
again. " Now they can do what they want, they 
don't any of them know exactly what it is they 
do want." 

*' Here's one that does," I said, going over and 
standing by him for the first time. 

" What does she want? " 

" You — that's all. You're trouble enough 
and pleasure enough for me. That's one reason 
I don't want children, I expect. I'd be jealous of 
them. I'd be jealous of dividing you with any- 
thing. 

" I believe," I said, " I want you all to myself." 

" You're a dangerous, determined woman," 
said Steele, taking up my hand and kissing it. 

Oh, I remember it all — almost every word we 
talked that night. I would naturally; it changed 
my whole life for me. 



CHAPTER V 



THE NEW WORLD 



I USED to smile to myself, sometimes, think- 
ing about what Steele said, when I would 
hear the women talking among themselves, 
after that, in that first year of our marriage. It 
certainly was a new world for women, I used to 
think, listening. 

Naturally, I wouldn't have gone out so very 
much myself that first year after I was married. 
I liked it well enough, but I wasn't really crazy 
about going out. But Nancy, who always was 
mad about such things — never home a minute — 
insisted on dragging me out everywhere. 

" I've got to show them you're alive. I want 
them to know I've got a sister," she'd say. 

So I went out with the rest of them; amusing 
myself, like the rest did. 

About half-past two, almost every afternoon, 

you'd see the women — some of them anyhow — 

going out to play, as Steele called it; dressed in 
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their best frocks, to spend the afternoon some- 
where playing cards and talking. I used to go 
with them everywhere. Young married folks, 
mostly — our crowd was. I was a part of them, 
now; I was married myself, and I could hear now, 
from the inside, the women talking by themselves 
of the things of consequence — the things that in- 
terested them most. It was very different from 
what it used to be when I was a girl, listening to 
them at my mother's. 

They didn't talk of children, of course, because 
they didn't have them. One, or two, perhaps — 
or at the most three ; and at least half of them had 
none at all. They didn't talk about work — ex- 
cept a good deal about the trouble of getting 
somebody else to work for them ; always complain- 
ing about their servants. They talked of amuse- 
ments quite a little; and of clothes, of course; and 
of men and other women; and quite a little, as 
they always did, ever since I could remember, 
about money — the need of it; what they would 
do if they had it. Like children wishing, I 
thought sometimes. They seemed queer to me; 
so different from the women I used to see and 
hear when I was a girl, at my mother's. 
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Queerer, I imagine, too, from the ideas I got from 
Steele. Very likely I wouldn't have thought it 
strange at all, if I hadn't got his way of looking 
at everything so thoroughly. 

I remember especially, not long after wc were 
married, and had come back to town, back from 
our trip, when Ella Singleton, that friend of my 
mother's, came in to see me, in her half mourn- 
ing. Dressy as ever — chic and trig and groomed 
like a young girl, everything on her smooth and 
fitted and in place. The same silken woman I 
used to stare at when I came home from school. 

Joe Singleton, her husband, had been dead only 
about six months then. But she still had that old 
smile of hers — that gay, light way of talking. 
You couldn't help admiring her, always keeping up 
every way, and living there alone, always, in that 
house where they had been so happy together. 
They were always called the most devoted couple 
in town. In spite of all they said about her ex- 
travagance, Joe Singleton adored her. 

" Well, how's the little bride? " she asked, com- 
ing in, and holding both hands out to me, — 
talking in her usual quick way. And came over 
and kissed me. 
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She didn't look well to me — exactly, in spite 
of all the care she took of herself. Her face was 
drawn a little; her complexion was wearing 
through, where women's skins go first — under 
her eyes. It wasn't bad; a stranger wouldn't no- 
tice it, probably, and would still think she was 
a great deal younger than she really was. But 
naturally I could see. I had studied and admired 
her so long. 

I felt a little shaky, seeing her for that first 
time after I was married. I could scarcely 
speak, at first, I was so glad to see her. She al- 
ways reminded me of my mother so. And I was 
so sorry for her, too. 

She saw, of course, how I felt. Nothing ever 
escaped her. But she kept smiling, and talking 
in her same quick way, and came over and kissed 
me, and patted my cheek with her gloved hand. 
And we went over and sat down together. 

" So you've really begun to live with him? " 
said Ella, looking around the room. *^ Well, 
have you watched him? Have you studied him? 
Do you know just what he wants for break- 
fast?" 

" I'm doing my best," I said. 
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" And just what kind of a day he's had, when 
he puts in his appearance at night? '* 

" I don't know as I do yet," I said. " That's 
for the higher grades, isn't it ? You've got to give 
me time." 

" Yes. They're queer things," she said. 
" Men." 

" I suppose so. I suppose you've got to study 
them," I said, and laughed. 

" Yes, of course. And it seems pretty difficult 
at first," she answered me. " But after all," she 
said, ^' men are easy enough when you start un- 
derstanding them. They're the simplest and most 
obvious creatures in the world, after you've lived 
with them a while. Not half so hard to see 
through as children. They don't take so much 
trouble to hide what they want. They don't have 
to. They go and take it." 

" Steele is different," I said, before I thought. 
" He's not quite so obvious as father in a way, I 
mean," I explained quickly. 

" Different — is he? Oh, of course, you pre- 
cious infant," said Ella Singleton, and laughed 
again when I blushed — and reached out her im- 
maculate white glove, and took my hand. 
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" Ok, very wonderful, isn't it, dear — all most 
astonishing. Oh, my dear,'' she said again, ** you 
make me laugh always, you brides — you little 
idiots. You're always so funny I " 

But she didn't laugh then, I noticed: She 
seemed to sigh a little, as much as she ever allowed 
herself to. 

" You make me think so much of your mother, 
Joan," she said. " Right here — starting in the 
same old spot, exactly as she did. 

** It seems only yesterday," she said, and got up 
suddenly and went over beside the two big vases 
on the mantel — those great purple and gilt vases 
of my mother's. I could never quite make up my 
mind to get rid of them. 

" These were one of their wedding presents," 
and laughed again. " Very grand. The Brown- 
lows gave them to them. 

** Poor Joan," she said. My name, of course, 
but I knew she was thinking of my mother. 
" Thank Heaven you won't have to go through 
what she did." 

** I hope not," I said quickly. 

" You don't want them — " she said, looking 
into my eyes. ** You don't want children ! 
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You'll forgive the curiosity of an old woman." 

" No," I said. " I suppose it's wicked — but 
I don't." 

" Well, it's certainly not abnormal, judging 
from appearances," she answered me, laughing. 
" Most women don't have children when they have 
their own way. 

" You'll hear a lot of sentimental gush, nowa- 
days," she said, *' about the necessity of having 
children, and all that — and the maternal in- 
stinct. But I notice the women don't have them, 
any more than they can help; nor the people 
who write and print and talk the stuff them- 
selves. 

" No," she said, and laughed, and shook her 
pretty little close hat. " They can preach as they 
like. But there's only one real necessity for 
women." 

" What's that? " I said, half laughing, half se- 
rious. 

" And that is to have a man of her own," she 
kept on, ** to watch, and fuss and worry about, 
and amuse and try to please, and get some little 
attention from occasionally." 

" I believe that," I said, getting red. 
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" There isn't one of us," she said, half smiling, 
" if you want to tell the truth, who wouldn't give 
her eyes for some one man of her own, at some 
time in her existence. 

" That's our one necessity," she said, still smil- 
ing, " if they've got to have the naked truth about 
it. That's the one thing a woman wants. And 
every woman knows it." 

And then she said those one or two things I 
never forgot. 

" You know it yourself," she said — and 
laughed to see me blush again. 

" Oh, they're wonderful, my dear — these hus- 
bands, aren't they?" she said; and laughed at 
me again. ** The only thing is we mustn't let our- 
selves get too fond of them. We mustn't let them 
get too necessary, that's our danger. 

"That's the danger," she said, "with us 
women, who don't have children, especially. You 
get to think there is only one thing in the world. 
You bet all you've got on one card then." 

Her voice was a little sharp, as she said it, but 
her smile never once broke down. " You'll see 
yourself, if you don't have them," she said — and 
stopped. 
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" You don't want to make my mistake, though," 
she said then, after a minute. 

I held my breath, and waited to see what she'd 
say next. I thought for the minute she was go- 
ing to say that after all she regretted not having 
children. But she didn't at all. I was foolish to 
expect it. 

" You don't want to be too happy," she said. 
" Don't have my experience." 

She stopped — and I stopped. I didn't know 
what to say, or expect. And then she went on 
again finally, talking rather low. 

" You devote yourself to them, your whole life. 
You plan for them entirely; you dress yourself to 
be dainty and attractive; and you fix the house 
for them — so they'll like it. You watch every 
breath they draw, afraid something might hap- 
pen ! And then all of a sudden, something comes 
along and takes them away from you — and it's 
all over. You just sit around and blame yourself 
all the rest of your natural life." 

I never heard her say so much before in my 
life. But now she did talk, it was awful. It 
turned you cold all over, and left your mouth dry, 
just listening to the way she said it — her voice. 
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"Blame yourself — you! Oh, nonsense," I 
said, as quickly as I could. 

" Oh, yes, I do," said Ella Singleton, with a lit- 
tle hard laugh. " I shall always blame myself, if 
I live to be a thousand years old." 

"What do you mean? What perfect non- 
sense," I said — and tried to laugh at her. 

"Business — that's what I mean," said Ella 
Singleton. Her smile was still there, as usual. 
But she seemed, for all the world, like a woman 
with a fever, to me. Her voice was sharp and 
high, and there were two bright spots of colour 
in her cheeks. I had no idea what she was get- 
ting at. 

" Business, that's all," she went on in that 
awful, dry high voice. "Just business. If I 
could have gotten him away from his business, Joe 
Singleton would have been alive to-day. Fm sure 
of that." 

" How can you blame yourself for that? " I ex- 
claimed. I didn't know what to make of her. 

" How 1 " she said — and stopped a second or 
so. " For one thing," she went on, " I could 
have tried harder to get him away. I could have 
made him go." 
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" You can't be sure of that," I said; " not even 
if it was so; that business was the trouble with 
him, I mean." 

^' Do you think so ? " said Ella Singleton, 
quickly — exactly as if she were grateful to me, 
I thought. *' Well, sometimes I can almost make 
myself believe it. I did try. I know that. I 
thought so at the time anyway. It seemed to 
me, then, I did nothing but sit and smile and plan 
to get him away — and not succeed in doing any- 
thing. 

'* And, of course," she said, talking a little less 
sharply, her smile coming back on her face a lit- 
tle. '* I had plenty of company. I know a dozen 
women, who are in the same position now as I 
was: just watching, and worrying, and twisting 
their fingers, and not able to do a thing. 

*' It's like a disease," she said, " I think some- 
times. After a certain time all men seem to have 
it. I believe that I. I believe if you watch you'll 
see half the men you know are killed by their 
business. They'll give other names to what 
killed them; but if they tell the truth they would 
say just Business." 

Her voice was less bitter now that she had 
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talked. It was just that, I always thought — the 
first overflow of years of silence, that she had 
made to me. For she never spoke that way — 
never allowed herself to. 

And now her old look came back again on her 
face. 

" I must say,^' she said, smiling, *' this is a cheer- 
ful talk for a bride I This all comes from the 
appetite for giving advice. And the advice is no 
good to you, after all. YouVe got too much 
money, yourself, to have to worry about Busi- 
ness. But all I started to say, anyway, was, you 
mustn't allow yourself to get too fond of him — 
that's good advice anyway — always." 

We sat still a minute till she started again. I 
couldn't say anything, right away. I sat like a 
perfect dummy, thinking of what she'd shown me 
about herself. 

" It's pleasant while it lasts,'' she said, 
" of course. But not when it stops. Not very ! 
Not when you put everything you have 
on that one card and you lose your bet. Not 
when anything happens to him, before it does to 
you." 

" Oh I " I said — and caught my breath. " If 
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anything should happen to Steele, before me/' I 
said, ** I couldn't live. Fd die ! '' 

And then I remembered, and stopped — and 
wanted to bite my tongue off for what Td said to 
her, before I thought. But I was excited, of 
course, by watching her and listening to what 
sheM said; and thinking — of Steele! 

But she didn't break, or let down again, a par- 
ticle. 

" Oh, no, you wouldn't," she said. " You 
wouldn't die. You'd wear your smile a little 
crooked, the way I do, I'm afraid. And you'd 
make a fool of yourself, occasionally, as I've just 
done. But you'd keep stumbling along some- 
how; you'd have to. 

" Good heavens," she said, jumping up. 
"Look what time it is. I should have been down 
at the dressmaker's half an hour ago." 

Her face had changed while we were talking, it 
was an awfully queer thing to look at. She'd 
lost her colour, and her eyes were way back in 
her head. She looked old, terribly old — every 
day of her age and more. But she still laughed 
in that quick way; that gay smile was back on her 
face as she went out. 
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I could see it — that dreadful steady smile of 
hers — all that afternoon. It haunted me. I 
was never so sorry for anybody in all my life. 
They say soldiers smile sometimes when they are 
mortally wounded. I have always imagined it 
must be like that — ^ that smile of hers that day. 

And every time I thought of her I kept remem- 
bering what she said to me when I was a girl, 
that time I was so scared over my mother — 
about a woman having to smile no matter how she 
felt; about its being her chief job to smile, any- 
how. 

'* Steele," I said that night, " is it true that 
business killed Joe Singleton?" 

** Well, I wouldn't be surprised if it helped 
some," said Steele. *' It's not an unusual con- 
jecture about American men." 

And then I told him about her — what she said. 

" She didn't tell you but half," said Steele, " if 
what they say about her is true. You'll find 
plenty of people who*ll say that it was her ex- 
travagance that drove Joe Singleton so always — " 

'' And killed him, finally? " I asked. 

" That's what it amounts to, I suppose," said 
Steele. 
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" Oh, no, Steele," I said — thinking of her 
face. " I won't believe that. I won't. That's 
too terrible I " 

" I wouldn't be surprised," said Steele, " if she 
thinks of It occasionally, herself. I'd be willing 
to guess she was thinking of It this afternoon." 

" Oh, no. I don't believe anything of the 
kind,'* I repeated. " I won't. She thought too 
much of him I I don't believe any woman ever 
killed a man she loved as she did Joe Singleton I " 

It made an awful Impression on me at the time 
— thinking of her. 



CHAPTER VI 

BUSINESS 

IT made a great impression on me at the time. 
But then it dropped out of my mind right 
away — aknost immediately. It never oc- 
curred to me that anything would ever happen to 
me like that. I knew men were strange things 
about business — from seeing my father, of 
course. And women, of course, were extrava- 
gant. But I certainly wasn't extravagant. I 
didn't even live up to my income. And Steele 
certainly wasn't like my father — planning and 
thinking of nothing but money all the time. 

In fact, that was one thing I liked him for ; one 
thing I married Steele for, was because I thought 
I had found one man who could talk for ten min- 
utes at a time on something besides business. I 
thought I had escaped that anyhow — after all 
those sharp-eyed, narrow, commonplace men, who 
could never open their mouths on anything but 
business at my father's. Steele was certainly 
different from that. 

85 
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So if anybody had come to me then, and said 
we would have any trouble that way, I should 
have thought they were crazy. I never even 
thought of what Ella Singleton said in connection 
with us two — when she said it. The first time 
it ever did come back to me was for the queerest 
reason (you^ll laugh) ; because Steele began to 
stop his singing in the morning before breakfast. 

You used to hear him at first, all over the 
house, shouting some song — something like that 
foolish rhyme; that paraphrase he made up for 
me. The one he gave me my nickname from : 

" It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll : 
You arc the Master of my fate ; 
You are the Captain of my soul." 

He was always saying that I managed him. 

But then, gradually, that fall and winter, I 
noticed him stopping it. And finally, he was si- 
lent altogether — all his high spirits gone. It 
scared me, at first. I didn't know but what he 
was sick. And then I saw it wasn't that. 

"What's the matter with you, Steele?" I 
asked him once or twice. 
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" Nothing," heM say. " Why? " 

" What makes you so sober ? Aren't you 
weU?" 

" Why, certainly. Never better in my life." 

"Then what is It?" 

" Nothing at all that I know of." 

"Yes, there is, too," I said. "Whatever it 
is, you want to get rid of it. Cheer up, don't go 
round here looking like a funeral. I can't do all 
the laughing for this family." 

I used to think it over, sitting there alone after- 
noons. And it wasn't very long, naturally, be- 
fore I understood what it was. It was business. 
Just business — after all. 

So far as I knew his business was all right. 
But then I didn't know much about that, ever. 
We had a rather strange relation that way. I 
knew we would, before we were married. And 
I saw it again, right afterwards, when I wanted 
him to take over my property, and manage it for 
me. 

"What for?" asked Steele, right away. 
"Why should you change it at all? Why not 
leave it just as it is? It's invested a hundred 
times better than I could invest it." 
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It was well invested, of course — by my father 
before he died And in the very best kind of 
things — bonds, nearly all bonds. And Jim 
Benton, Nancy's husband, had always had the 
care of it, under the will. But I had to smile, 
just the same, to hear Steele arguing. 

" And if you ever did have to change any- 
thing," he went on, *' Benton would know a 
thousand times as much about it as I would. He 
ought to certainly. That's his business.'' 

He didn't like Jim Benton any better than I 
did. But what he said seemed perfectly sensi- 
ble then. Everybody said at that time — every- 
body — that Jim was a wonderfully smart man, 
and had been wonderfully successful selling 
3tocks and bonds. A great lot of people took 
his advice and bought them from him, especially 
women. 

It was all true enough, I thought then. But I 
had to laugh at Steele just the same. 

"Aren't you funny, Steele?" I said. 

"Why?" 

" You just don't want to handle my money — 
that's why I " 

" WeU, I don't," he said. " That's no secret. 
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You know that. You know I want to keep our 
affairs separate." 

I could see it made him uncomfortable merely 
to talk about it. 

" Why? " I asked him for the hundredth time. 

*' Because it's better that we should." 

" I don't see it," I said. " My money is just 
as much yours as it is mine." 

"No, it isn't I" 

" That's the way I feel, anyway," I said. 

"You wouldn't, if you were in my place; you 
couldn't — that's all, if you were a man," he an- 
swered me. 

" But what's the use of starting that again," 
Steele said. It always amused me, then, to hear 
him, when he talked about it; his voice always 
started rising, and his cheeks flushed. " You 
know perfectly well how I feel about it. And 
you know perfectly well yourself, that if you were 
a man, you wouldn't want to live on a woman's 
money. You couldn't. The last thing in the 
world a man would want to do, is to live on his 
wife." 

"There are plenty of men who do," I said, 
laughing at him. 
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" Are there? " he said. " I never considered 
them such." 

I couldn't blame him for it. The fact was I 
rather admired him for the way he felt about it. 
But at the same time, it did seem to me a little 
foolish. If it had been his money, as I told him 
over and over again, Fd never have hesitated to 
use it. I would have enjoyed it all I could. 

There was another thing, too, about it, that I 
noticed. Women know little enough about their 
husbands' business, as a rule, anyway. But I 
knew less than almost any other woman would, 
I noticed, about Steele's business, on account of 
the way Steele felt about it — and about my 
money. I knew nothing really, excepting what 
I could see from watching him — or could catch 
here and there. Like that dye formula he was 
working on. I did know about that. 

After a while I did accuse him once or twice of 
the way he was acting, and told him he might 
break loose from his business evenings, when he 
came home. 

** Oh, I know what it is now, that ails you," I 
said. " I understand perfectly why youVe de- 
serted me — even when you're in the same room 
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with me. It's your business — that wonderful 
formula you*rc working on, In your mind, and 
can't quite get. Oh, I know just how you must 
feel. You almost reach it — and you can't quite. 
But you think every next minute you will. But 
it's got to stop! You've got either to discover 
it, or leave it at the factory, or something — and 
pay some attention to me. 

^' It must be a fascinating creature," I said. 
" I don't even get a look from you, weeks at a 
time. But I give you fair warning now: that 
old formula, or business, or whatever it is, can 
have you days, but it can't have you nights, 
too.'' 

I could generally laugh him out of it, then. 
StUl I couldn't change him much. He wasn't any 
less sober, that was certain. I was disappointed, 
naturally, and a little hurt. I'd always expected 
Steele would be different that way — not all busi- 
ness like those old stupid men I used to see at my 
father's. And especially, when there wasn't the 
slightest reason for it with ust We had money 
enough, of course, to live splendidly if he didn't 
do a single thing. We could do nothing but 
travel, go around and enjoy ourselves -^ go 
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abroad perhaps, as I had planned and planned to 
do, and then given up the idea, after we were en- 
gaged. But then, of course, that idea was im- 
possible now. What I had to do was to be with 
Steele, and make the most of things as they had 
to be. 

I was thinking over it all, then, just after that, 
one afternoon by myself, and I had this brilliant 
idea come to me. I'd been over to Jim Benton^s 
office to see about one of my investments, and I 
had heard him talking about the necessity of hav- 
ing plenty of capital in business. It never had 
occurred to me before so far as Steele's business 
was concerned. I never thought what it wanted 
or didn't want. It was there. That was all 
there was to it. 

That night I asked him: 

" Steele," I said, after dinner — getting up my 
courage finally. '^ I want to ask you some- 
thing." 

" Proceed," said Steele, jollying me. 

"About your business,"- I said, hurrying. 
" Could you ever use any of my money in your 
business?" 

I could see right off that he looked annoyed at 
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my speaking of it. I rushed along to get in 
ahead of him — before he stopped me. 

" Oh, Fd want interest on it, of course," I said. 
" Pd just think of it as an investment — Kke any- 
thing else. I had this extra money now. And 
I thought of it — '* I said, stopping suddenly. 

Steele laughed. I could see him starting to 
smile. 

" You can't help it, can you ? You must do 
something, Captain." 

" I don't see why I couldn't," I said. 

** One reason you couldn't," he said, ** is be- 
cause I don't need capital now. Fd only need it 
if I were starting up someway — doing some- 
thing bigger. But Fm not.'* 

" WeU, I didn't know," I said. 

" No, you wouldn't. But just now that cer- 
tainly isn't the case." 

I could see he was still annoyed — not at me 
now entirely. It just seemed to irritate him to 
talk about the business. 

" Well, if you did ever — " I started to say. 

" If I did," lie said, " and the banks wouldn't 
let me have it, why I would, I suppose — if I had 
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" If you had to — '' I said. 

" Why, yes/' he said. " It's much better not 
to — more normal — not to run our affairs 
that way — my business with your money." 

" Oh, Steele," I said, " what a crank you are ! " 

I was disappointed, of course. All my bril- 
liant idea was gone for nothing. And he was 
still just as obstinate as ever. 

I didn't know whether to laugh or cry, or shake 
him. 

I didn't know, then, of course, any more about 
his business — how it was getting on. But I did 
know exactly what it was doing to him and to me. 
It was changing us, entirely. I used to sit and 
think quite often of what Ella Singleton said — 
about business. And it made me nervous. It 
was certainly taking Steele away from me now — 
twenty-four hours a day. It seemed so useless 
— so utterly unnecessary. 

I had stayed at home; I'd given up any idea of 
travel, or amusing myself that way. I knew it 
was my place to be with him — and no one in 
the world, I believe, was ever gladder to do it. 
That was all I wanted to do anyhow. I did the 
best I could. I tried to get him to go out nights. 
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but he wouldn't. He'd say he'd rather stay 
home. That he was tired. So then I would try 
to amuse him ; playing upon my piano ; reading to 
him sometimes; more often playing solitaire while 
he sat and smoked and thought — about his busi- 
ness and his old formula. 

" Where am I ? " I used to ask him, when he 
had sat there for an hour or two smoking — say- 
ing nothing. " Do I exist any longer? Do you 
know I'm alive?" 

*' I certainly do," he would wake up finally, 
long enough to say and laugh at me. ^' I wear 
you constantly on my heart." 

" I wish you'd wear me on your mind, occa- 
sionally," I'd say. " As it is, I'm about as lively 
as a crayon portrait of a first wife shut up in a 
country parlour, so far as any attention from you 
is concerned. 

" You sit there all night," I'd say, " with your 
eyes turned inside out, hunting ghosts — this 
formula, or your business, or whatever it is. 
You're about as much company as those yogi per- 
sons, that woman talked about at the women's 
club, who sit on the mountains and throw their 
souls off somewhere. I feel like one of their 
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wives do — I know it — if they have wives."; 

'* I apologise,'' Steele would say, laughing at 
me. 

I could still make him laugh, then, anyhow. 

But I was; it was no joke. I was so lonely I 
felt I would die that next fall and winter. It. 
was worse, of course, coming just after that first 
year we were married — after Steele had been so 
attentive to me. 

I didn't know exactly what it was that was go- 
ing on in his mind. He wasn't in financial trou- 
ble ; it wasn't money, I didn't think. He had told 
me he didn't need money; and I thought he told 
me the truth. All I knew was that the thing was 
spoiling both our lives. Business had got him, 
and had taken him away from me, just as it had 
my father, and just as it had Joe Singleton — 
all three in a different way, but just exactly the 
same thing. I came to the conclusion that Ella 
Singleton was right, when she said that it was a 
disease all men had sooner or later. 

It certainly acted that way with Steele — like 
a disease almost. He wasn't like the same man 
I'd married. He was silent unless you talked to 
him; and then quick and irritable and nervous. 
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And his long, thin hands, always restless — al- 
ways moving. 

" Oh, keep them quiet, for heaven's sake,** I 
used to break out and say, finally. I had to. 
" You make me nervous looking at them.'* 

It was all his business in someway. I could 
see that — that continual straining after some- 
thing he couldn't get. If I ever prayed for any- 
thing, it was that he would get it finally — what- 
ever it was he wanted — that formula and what- 
ever else it was. 

But the more I thought of it, the more it wor- 
ried and irritated me. What good would it do if 
we had all the money that Rockefeller had, if we 
were going to have to live this way all our lives ? 

" What earthly sense would there be," I used 
to say to myself, going over it afternoons, " if 
we had all the money in the world, and went on 
this way? " We could be getting some enjoy- 
ment out of lifie — travel, see something. We 
had money enough. Instead of that, we must be 
cooped up forever in the same old place — get- 
ting sober and old, before our time — over busi- 
ness! 

"It isn't worth it," I said to myself. "It 
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wouldn't be if we were making a million dollars 
a minute." 

It hadn't occurred to me then what was really 
going on. It didn't, at all. Until one day, I was 
in at Jim Benton's gold-plated office to see him 
about my own affairs again, and he spoke to me 
about it. 

He sat there — fresh and pink and smooth as 
a new baby, just back from his morning trip to 
the barber shop, smoking a cigar with that 
smooth, know-it-all-way of his. 

" Well, how's Darby getting on in that busi- 
ness of his ? " he asked me. He always called 
Steele Darby. He thought it was funny. 

He always made me boil inside, anyway, talk- 
ing in that patronising way of his, always, about 
Steele, who had more brains in his little finger 
than he had in his whole fat body. Looking 
down on him, because he was making more 
money. 

" He's making the mistake of his life," he 
said, '' sticking to that little business of his. 
IVe told him sol" 

"Why shouldn't he?" I said, quickly. 
"What's the matter with his business?" 
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" Nothing whatever," said Jim Benton, " ex- 
cept that it's no earthly use. There's no field 
there, that's all. There's nothing in it. He 
thinks it will be all right, of course; that sooner 
or later he'll make it go some way or other. 
He's got some ideas." 

"Well, he has, hasn't he?" I said sharply. 
" Good ones, too I " 

" Yes, I don't doubt it," said Jim. " He's got 
the ideas, all right. He's smart. But he 
doesn't make that business move, I notice. He 
doesn't make it go I And the reason's clear 
enough why. He doesn't make it go, because he 
can't, nor anybody else — that business. It sim- 
ply isn't there I " 

** You mean it's of no consequence? " I said. 

*' That's just what I mean," said Jim. " The 
business isn't there. What he ought to do is to 
get out of it as soon as he can. Get out of it, 
and get into something that has some chance for 
him — some opportunity to get along. Some big 
concern where he'll have a chance to rise." 

I don't know how much he said this for a pur- 
pose ; I never did. I don't know whether he was 
laying a trap for me then, or not. 
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" Or, you might take some of your money,'' 
he said, in a kind of half joking way — stopping 
smoking and looking at me for a minute. *^ And 
get him started somewhere else. It was all right, 
starting alone in the good old days; but now it's 
capital that helps. It's money that gets the 
young man his start — or anybody else. I don't 
care who it is." 

Of course, I couldn't let him see I thought that 
he was right. I had to stand up for Steele and 
his business. 

" Oh, you may know about all kinds of busi- 
ness," I told him. " But this is one time you 
don't. Steele is getting on finely." 

"Well, all right," said Jim, with that same 
cock-sure way he always had — blowing out his 
cigar' smoke. "Have it your' own way. I sup- 
pose I ought not to have spoken about it any- 
way. Only I hated to see a smart young fello\^ 
like Steele, wasting his time there, when he ought 
to be doing something else. You women don't 
know it, but if there is any one thing that's a 
heart-breaking job, it's straining, straining, strain- 
ing day after day, and year after year, trying to 
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get a business moving that won't move. If there's 
any hell on earth that's it. 

" Oh, all • right," he said again, when I told 
him again* it wasn't so. " You're the doctor. 
Excuse mey 

I don't think he saw how much what he.said 
affected me. ' I don't think I let him. I can't tell 
exactly how it did, myself. Only it made me 
mad, and scared, and discouraged. It made me 
furious, really. I didn't know whether to laugh 
or to cry. It was bad enough with my father, 
I'd always thought, and all that old crowd of 
sharp-faced men who visited him on business. 
But you could say this about my father, he really 
did make money — a lot of it. 

But now, with Steele, whom I expected to be so 
different, the thing was worse even than with my 
father — a thousand times. He was being 
changed and spoiled and irritated, exactly as my 
father had been always — not because he was 
making money; but because he wasn't/ 

'* I never heard of anything quite so silly," I 
said, raging over it, to myself. 

For I could see perfectly well, going over it. 
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after that talk with Jim Benton, that what he'd 
said was probably all true — about Steele and his 
business. There were a hundred little things 
that confirmed it. It was the wickedest, crud- 
est, most unnecessary and ridiculous thing I ever 
saw. This business of his wasn't of the least 
consequence. Yet, there he was, breaking his 
heart over it, as Jim Benton said; ruining both our 
lives for it. And the less consequence it was, the 
more it irritated him — and the more it spoiled 
him. The whole thing was fantastic; you 
wouldn't have believed it. I used to break out 
laughing sometimes, sitting alone thinking about 
it; and then I'd want to cry — I would cry some- 
times — not sorry; jusf mad and exasperated. It 
seemed as if we were floundering all the time in a 
kind of net; and the more we tried, the more we 
were snarled up in it. For all I could see, 
we might go on all the rest of our natural lives 
in the thing. It seemed so anyway. 

"They talk about women," I said to myself. 
"What about men I If a woman did anything 
quite so idiotic as this, they'd have her in the in- 
sane asylum." 

And finally, I thought it over, and over, and I 
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made up my mind Fd speak to Steele about it 
someway — that I'd find some way to approach 
him on the subject rather than let things go on as 
they were. It seemed to me that whatever he'd 
say, he'd be glad, if he had a chance to get out of 
that business and get into some other. That he 
might even know of something he would rather 
do. So I waited for a good chance to bring it 
up. But I didn't plan for it, finally. It came 
out of me, perfectly naturally. 

One day I was asking why he wouldn't take a 
little vacation with me — go South. " You cer- 
tainly need it," I said. " You're all tired out." 

** Pm not — at all," he said, as I knew he 
would. " And if I were, I certainly couldn't go 
away and leave my business." 

" Oh, why don't you get some other business? " 
I said, irritably. ^^ Something where we could do 
as other people do." 

" You don't like my business," he said, up in 
arms at once. 

" No, I don't," I said. " I do not. I wish 
you could find something else. I'd be glad to see 
you get something else to do. Please do, Steele," 
I said, urging him; ** won't you, some day I " 
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" A perfectly normal woman's idea," said 
Steele, his voice rising. " What every woman be- 
lieves. A man can change his business any time, 
just as he can his coat." 

" You could, if you only thought so. Plenty 
of men have — you know it I " I said — and I 
could hear my voice getting sharp as I said it. 
" You could if you only wanted to. If you'd 
only look around and find something you'd like, 
and let me help you do it. Won't you do it, 
Steele?" I said, pleading. "If you would — if 
you only would, I think I'd be perfectly happy." 

" I see," said Steele, shortly. 

" No, you don't," I said. *' You don't see. 
You won't. You won't see the most obvious 
thing in the world. You sit here, and I sit here, 
day after day — getting worse and worse, older 
and older, soberer, and more irritable. We 
might be travelling, and we might be doing any- 
thing we choose — enjoying ourselves. Instead 
of that we sit here — you stay here, all tired out 
— taking care of that miserable business. 
Why," I asked him, trying to reason with him. 
" Tell me why? Is it making such a lot of 
money? " ,.,.... 
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I saw him wince, when I said that. 

" I don't know, of course," I hurried on to 
say. " I don't know anything about it. But 
even if it were, it wouldn't be .worth it -4- not if 
you were making a million dollars a minute. I 
wish you'd leave it. I wish you would get out 
and do something else — if you have to keep at 
work, always. And not spoil our whole lives 
for us." 

I could see Steele's face getting darker and 
darker as I talked. But I went on and on. I 
couldn't seem to stop. 

" Please — after this, leave my business 
alone I " he said suddenly, in a sharp, ugly voice. 

I stopped where I was — perfectly silent. He 
had never spoken to me in a tone like that be- 
fore. 

"Hereafter," he said then, **the best thing 
you and I can do, is not to speak to each other 
about my business affairs at all." 

I got cold all over. His eyes for a minute, 
looked as if he hated me — yet I couldn't stop 
speaking, not entirely — that minute. 

"Why?" I said, getting bitter myself. 
" Why do you always have to act so about it — 
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about that business? Is it because it's too sacred 
for me to have part in it? Or know anything 
about it?" 

" No I " he said. 

"Then why?** 

" Because I want to keep a little of my self- 
respect — that's why 1 " he said. " But you can't 
ever seem to understand that 1 " 

" I don't," I said. " Probably I can't. But 
there's one thing certain : I will never speak of it 
again. After this you can go on and do as you 
please." 

" If you want to travel — take a vacation your- 
self," said Steele then — shifting away from the 
thing, and trying to be more agreeable — "why 
don't you go and have a good time — amuse 
yourself, without me." 

" It would be a lot of amusement — without 
you I " I said, bitterly. 

And I went away, and left him, and lodced my- 
self up in my room, until I got control of my- 
self. 

I didn't do anything, or say any more. I could 
see we were on the verge of serious trouble, if we 
kept on like that. And it wouldn't do. 
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So I saw that I would have to drop the thing, 
and go on and act as if nothing happened. 
Steele wouldn't budge, I saw that. I saw I 
would have to change, myself, if anybody did. I 
would have to keep on, as usual, in what Ella 
Singleton said a woman's business always was — 
smile; grin and bear it, whatever comes, in 
silence. 

For you can't change it much — if you're a 
woman — that's sure. 

I don't think I should ever have spoken of the 
matter again, if it hadn't been for that dreadful 
thing — that fire. 
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WE were playing bridge at Eleanor Tay- 
lor's. I was dummy at our table, when 
the fire-alarm rang, and somebody from 
another table got up and went to the window. 

" Oh, look," she said, " isn't that a biff one ! " 

And we all got up and went to the window. 
It was a very pretty party. I can remember 
them all, standing there in their light gowns, 
looking out. 

There was a great high smear of very black 
smoke rising, like a dirty torch, down by the 
river. 

I stood still, and my heart stopped, just where 
it was, between beats. 

" It is I It must be I " I heard somebody say- 
ing in a low voice, as if they didn't want me to 
hear. 

" Oh, if I were in her place, I would be scared 
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to death," said another low voice at the window 
— that Dorothy Sears, it was, that soft, silly 
thing the boys all called the Wood Dove, because 
she cooed so. She never had an ounce of brains 
in her head. 

** Tm going," I said. For I'd seen then where 
it was. 

" Oh, no, you're not, either," they all said at 
once. 

"I'm going! "I said. 

" You can't go down there — don't be a 
goose," said Ella Singleton. '* You'll only be 
in the way." 

'* I'm going I " I said, and took her hand off 
my arm. 

" All right," said Ella then. " But you can't 
go until your car comes I " 

She went upstairs, while I ran and called for 
Dan, the chauffeur, at the door. And before he'd 
come, and I was trying to force out a word of 
apology to Eleanor about going, she was there 
beside me, with both our wraps. 

** We're sorry to have to go this way," she was 
saying to Eleanor. '* But we didn't really plan 
to have it come the afternoon of your party! " 
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** It doesn't make any difference to me ; it's the 
last rubber," said Eleanor. " But I think you're 
both foolish." 

** Where are you going? " I said to Ella. 

" I'm going with you," she said. ** I'm very 
sorry," she went on to Eleanor. ** But I prom- 
ised Joan I would assist her the next time she gave 
a fire. 

** Brace up. Brace up. It's all right I " she 
said to me, after we were in the motor, rating 
down through the town. I sat there. I didn't 
say a word. All I could see or think of was one 
thing — Steele Winters' face, white, perfectly 
white, ghastly against his black hair. Perfectly 
still. I hadn't the slightest belief in premoni- 
tions, or that kind of thing. Not the slightest. 
I never had. But I couldn't get that face of 
Steele's out of my mind, not one minute, going 
down. 

We tore down through the city — through 
that awful section of cans and pools of mud and 
smeary children, where the factory was. We 
must have torn. But it seemed centuries before 
the brakes squeaked, and we were there in front 
of the gate in the high fence by the factory. The 
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smoke seemed higher and higher every minute, 
and the noise louden And all the time Steele's 
face was before me — all white, with the eyes 
closed. 

They weren't going to let us go any farther 
then. They wouldn't have let me in at all, if Dan 
hadn't known the policeman. 

** You're not coming," I said to Ella, as I got 
out of the machine. 

" You're mistaken," she said. 

" You'll ruin everything you've got on," I said 
to her. But I didn't say anything more; I saw 
she was coming anyway. So I went hurry- 
ing along. We must have looked funny, rush- 
ing through that place — in those light party 
dresses, and our thin white stockings and 
shoes. 

There were a lot of men there, in black rub- 
ber coats and helmets, rushing around and yell- 
ing at each other; and fire engines, steaming, and 
hose spitting fine leaks of water. And mud all 
over the ground, already. And smoke every- 
where. 

It was all like a nightmare to me — hurrying 
on, looking to find Steele. 
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I stopped one man finally — a tall, thin man, 
with a very dirty face. 

"Where is he?" I asked him. 

My heart stood still, till he answered me. 

''Where is who?" he said. He must have 
thought I was a crazy woman. 

" Mr. Winters I " I said, choking. 

" He's in there I " said the man, pointing to 
this awful hole, in a brick wall — full of brown 
smoke, curling around. Some door it was, I re- 
membered, into a storehouse. 

I started straight for it. 

"Joan," said Ella, "behave yourself! You 
can't go in there." 

"I can," I said. "I willl" 

I was going. If it hadn't been for these two 
men who came charging by with a hose, and al- 
most knocked me over, I should have — in spite 
of her. 

" Here I Stand back there," they yelled. 
"Stand back 1" 

" Here, lady, you can't go in there," said some- 
body — some tremendous great voice back of us. 
We turned around, and there was this great fat 
man, with a great curved moustache, perfectly 
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huge. I can see him now, standing there, in his 
rubber coat, all smoke and grime, holding a great 
silver trumpet. 

** You can't go in there, lady I " he said again. 

He was perfectly weird — perfectly crazy. 
The whole thing was crazy to me — like some- 
thing out of Alice in Wonderland — under- 
ground somewhere. 

" I've got to," I answered him. " I've got to 
see Mr. Winters I " 

I could see Steele lying there — by this time 
— in that dreadful hole in the bricks; lying 
there, among those great tanks, and that brown 
smoke coming slowly out of his mouth. 

** It's his wife ! " I heard somebody say to the 
fat man behind me, while I was trying to get away 
from Ella Singleton. 

*' You wait here," said the man, with the 
curved moustaches. ** I'll send for him." 

" Will you ! " I said. " Then I'll wait." 

And I stood perfectly still. 

Oh, what a relief it was, seeing Steele again — 
come out of that door, in that brick place — that 
awful cave with the brown smoke curling around 
in it 
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"What are you doing here, Captain?" he 
asked me sharply. I could see then that he was 
angry at my coming. But I didn't care. 

" I've come down to get you," I said. 

" Don't be ridiculous," said Steele. 

"Are you going?" I demanded. 

•' No. I certainly am not. I can't, Cap- 
tain I " he said. 

" Then I can't," I answered him. 

" Don't be silly," he said. And we stopped 
and looked at each other. 

"There's no danger, then, is there," I said 
— "where you are?" 

" Not the least." 

" You promise me that! " 

"Yes." 

" Well, then, I'll stay. If you're safe, I am." 

" You're going. Captain," said Steele then, 
looking into my eyes. 

He hadn't kissed me, once, or touched my 
hand, or so much as given me a pleasant look. 

" I'm not going," I said. " Not until you 
do!" 

" You're going, now," said Steele again. 
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" How win you make me? " I said, looking him 
in the eyes. 

It was silly, awful in a way. A minute ago I 
would have given the world to see him. Now 
we were quarrelling. 

We faced each other staring. And we knew 
perfectly well that neither of us would give away. 
Steele was furious. I could see that by the per- 
fectly icy way he had now. But what could he 
do? 

" I won't get in the way," I called then. " PU 
stay here out of the way — and wait till it's over. 
But Steele," I yelled, " f cr my sake — if you 
don't want me to go crazy, come out as soon as you 
can 1 " 

It was getting so noisy — the engines were go- 
ing so now — we could hardly hear each other. 
We all had to shout. 

Steele didn't answer me. He turned away. I 
didn't know whether he was telling the truth, or 
not. You never can tell at times like that. But 
I still had some sense left; I could see there must 
be things he would have to do. 

"It Is getting better, isn't It, Steele?'* asked 
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Ella Singleton, screaming. " You're getting the 
better of it** 

" Yes,'* he shouted back at us, " we're gaining 
on it" 

" Go ahead," Ella told him. " Til take care 
of her. We'll stand back here out of the way." 

So Steele went back again — in that awful hole 
in the brick, and I strained my eyes watching the 
last of him. And then Ella and I stepped back 
in the corner of another building, across the yard, 
and watched. 

The noise was fearful — men running and yell- 
ing like mad; fire engines droning, droning faster 
and faster, and sending out great rolls of smoke 
and showers of sparks. 

" You ought to see yourself," said Ella Single- 
ton. " You certainly are a sight" 

We must have been — I knew that, seeing her; 
those light silk gowns, in all that mud and grime 
and cinders, and little streams of water every- 
where. My feet were soaking wet, and every- 
thing we had on us was ruined. But I didn't 
think of that, naturally. My eyes were glued 
on that smoky hole in the brick wall, where Steele 
disappeared. 
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I stood there watching — ^like a piece of ice. 

'* Cheer up,'' said Ella, shaking my arm. 
" Come. He was telling the truth, probably. 
He's in no danger. They're getting the better of 
it." 

" I don't know,'* I said, watching them, 
" whether they are or not." 

" They must be,'* said Ella. ** They certainly 
are. Look at him/ He thinks so. And he 
knows." 

"Who? "I asked her, dully. 

"That one — the leader; the one like a wal- 
rus — with a moustache, and the silver trumpet. 
He's a lot calmer now I " 

He was ridiculous, I could see that — scared as 
I was. 

" Look at him," said Ella, talking to keep my 
mind occupied. " Did you ever see anything like 
him?" 

" No," I said, my eyes going back again to that 
passageway where Steele had gone. 

" A joy — a real masculine creature," said 
Ella. 

Suddenly our man jumped forward again, just 
as she said it, a yell ringing through his trumpet. 
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I saw what it was. More smoke was starting in 
another place. 

" Hey, you 1 Number four ! Look out there 
— look outl What you been doing with your- 
self?" he howled — with an awful volley of 
oaths. 

The new smoke grew thicker, rising out from 
somewhere back of the warehouse, where Steele 
had gone. The men all started running around 
and yelling again — surging in and surging back 
again, around that blind opening where Steele had 
gone. 

" Hey, you," bellowed the great fat thing 
through his trumpet — and cursed dreadfully 
again. " Don't let it get away from you — 
there ! " 

The men in the black coats yelled and cursed 
and ran. The engines droned higher and higher, 
and shriller. The smoke came down over us from 
great waves — hot — so thick you could actually 
taste it in your mouth. 

" Pm going in there," I said, " where Steele 
is. He*s got to come out ! " 

" You're going to stay where you are," said 
Ella Singleton, her hand fastened on my arm. 
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" You're not going to make a fool of yourself — 
if I've got to call one of these men to hold you. 
Do you want to make a nuisance of yourself? " 
she asked me. 

Her face was as white as mine was; her hair 
was flat, and her clothes hung around her, like 
soaked ribbons. But what she said stopped me, 
naturally. I saw she was right. 

•' All right," I said, " I'll be reasonable." 

So we stood where we were. 

" He'll come out before there is any danger," 
said Ella Singleton, her voice harsh. '* He's no 
fool. There's no danger anyhow." 

"Why not? "I said. 

** If there was, he'd have sent word to get us 
out before this." 

And just almost as she said it, a workman from 
the factory came up, and called out my name. 

" Your husband sent me to take you out of 
here," he said, touching his cap with his big dirty 
hands. 

" Go back and tell him," I said, " I'll go when 
he does. He'll find me here when he's ready." 

" Yc8*m," said the man, embarrassed — not 
knowing what to do. But finally he went. 
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" I wonder if we ought to. I wonder if we 
ought to go ? '* asked Ella Singleton. 

" Go,** I said, *' when he's in there 1 Do you 
remember what you said to me," I asked her, 
'* once — about betting all youVe got on one card 

— about Joe Singleton 1 " 

I saw she did, without her speaking. 

" Do you think I'd leave, while Steele was in 
there ? " I asked her. 

" No," she said. 

" But you are going," I said to her. 

" No," she said. 

" You are," I repeated. 

" No," she said again — and laughed then, a 
high shrill laugh. " It isn't often I get a thrill 
like this," she said. So we both stood there 
silent. 

The thing seemed to be growing all the time 

— so far as we could see through the smoke — 
Something fell in somewhere. We stood per- 
fectly still — white as dead women. 

Then I jumped. 

" Hell's poppin' in there ! " yelled a high shrill 
voice, almost in my ear. 
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There was a little man there, in a rubber coat 
that hung around him like a wrapper, and a big 
rubber helmet over his face. He looked lost In 
it. About all you could see of the man himself 
was the big prominent Adam's apple in his scraggy 
neck. Every time he spoke, it went up and down 
as if he was scared to death. 

** You said it ! " yelled the big fat man with 
him. I can see him now — the whole thing. I 
always will, I imagine. He had a thick, close 
kind of mossy moustache, and a match in one cor- 
ner of his mouth and no expression in his face at 
all. They were both yelling at the top of their 
voices. 

** There's where the tanks are," yelled the man 
with the Adam's apple. 

And the fat man looked at him. 

"There's where all that chemical's stored," 
the thin one yelled again. "There's thousands 
of barrels of fire in every one of them," he yelled. 

The fat man looked at him across the hose 
they were holding together, not a muscle of his 
face moving. 

"Ycahl"heyeUed. 
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" If It gets in there," yelled the lean one, 
*' good night for us I It will blow this end of the 
world off 1 " 

** You said it ! " yelled the fat man, not moving 
a muscle. 

I stood like an image, listening to them. I sup- 
pose I must have looked bad, terrible, someway, 
and Ella Singleton noticed it. 

*' Don't be a fool," I heard her shrill voice in 
my ear. " They don't know anything about itl " 

" No 1 Pm not going 1 I'll stay right here 1 " 
I answered her. 

My teeth were set. I looked and saw that my 
finger-nails had come through the ends of my 
glove. 

My eyes never left that one spot — that dim 
smoky cave, with the great fat wooden tanks in- 
side, where Steele was. Sometimes I could see 
into it; sometimes I couldn't. But I stood and 
strained my eyes, and looked always where it was. 

The black smoke rose, and whirled around, and 
covered us — denser every minute, it seemed to 
me, all the time. More men went back and forth 
across it, yelling like demons. The engines 
droned and droned, faster and faster and faster 
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— till the sound of it rose into a high shrill con- 
tinual whine; not like a sound at all, like some 
shrill painful vibration that was a part of you — 
in your own nerves. It seemed as if the whole 
world was screaming, screaming, screaming — 
going faster and faster, till in a minute or two it 
was all going to fly to pieces. It seemed to me 
as if I would have to go mad at the spot — stand- 
ing there. Standing there, just us two women, 
watching, able to do absolutely nothing. And 
Steele inside — in that smoky hole In the black- 
ened bricks, with those great tanks full of ex- 
plosives. 

Once or twice I almost stuck my handkerchief 
in my mouth to keep from screaming — as if that 
made any difference! As if anybody on earth 
would hear me in that pandemonium. 

I noticed then that Ella was trying to talk to 
me. 

" I believe it's growing lighter," I made out 
she said. 

It was, a little. The smoke was different — 
seemed whiter, steamier. But the engines were 
still going like mad — tooting now and then, little 
shrill whistles. 
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**LookI'' said Ella Singleton after a while 
then, and I saw her pointing. 

It was the fat man, the leader, with the silver 
trumpet, marching up and down. 

" It's all right,'' screamed Ella. " He's done 
it. He's conquered it." And she started laugh- 
ing. 

He was awfully funny, I knew — his gold lace, 
and moustache, and silver trumpet, strutting back 
and forth. But I didn't laugh yet, I couldn't. 

" And yet they say men have a sense of 
humour," said Ella, laughing. " A monopoly of 
it!" 

" They got her I They got her I " said the lit- 
tle man with the Adam's apple, beyond me. 

"Sure they have I" said the man with the 
match in his mouth, expressionless as ever. 

I could hear more plainly now. The engines 
were slowing up a little ; the whining dropped into 
a lower key. The smoke was thinner and whiter 
still. It was dying down. I began to breathe 
again. 

" Look," I said, catching at Ella's arm, " isn't 
that Steele?" 
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" Yes," she said, " you poor child 1 " 

I didn't say anything else — ■ I couldn't speak. 
I stood and watched him come out of there. It 
seemed exactly as if the grave had opened and let 
him out. 

He walked over to where the leader stood, and 
talked with him. I thought he would never get 
through and come over to us. I wanted just one 
thing — it seemed to me — to touch him with my 
hand ; to see he was real I 

Then he turned finally, and did come. 

" You can go now," he said. " It's all over." 

I saw he was still mad. He scarcely looked at 
me. 

" I will wait till you go," I answered him. 

" Very well," he said finally, " if you want to. 
But I should think Mrs. Singleton had had about 
enough." 

He didn't look at me at all, when he was speak- 
ing. 

"I?" said Ella. "Don't mind me. You 
can't hurt me. I want to stay." 

" Very well," said Steele, and turned on his 
heel and left us. 
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But at last he came back again toward us, and 
stopped again, talking with the man with the silver 
trumpet, shaking hands. 

" I wish he'd get through with him," I said. 

Now it was over I was beginning to feel the re- 
action. I was terribly wet. We both were. I 
was sore all over — as if I'd been pounded. I 
looked at my gloves again, where my nails had 
gone through them, when I clenched my hands. 

" Come on," said Steele, " we'll go nowl " 

" Will you go," I said, watching him. 

" Yes," he answered coldly. " If I have to I " 

I could see he was still angry at me. 

So we got Into the car — three sad looking 
creatures, grime from head to foot — and drove 
Ella home. She tried to talk a little and make us 
laugh, but It wasn't a very great success. She 
touched it, and dropped it right away again — 
and went into her matter of fact way of talking 
that she had with men sometimes. 

** Was it insured ? " she asked him. 

" Yes," he answered. 

"That's good," said Ella. "You can start 
right away again." 

" JRIght away," said Steele. 
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I set my lips and said nothing. I couldn't 
trust myself to. We drove to her place almost in 
silence. 

" What you want to do now, Steele," she said, 
''is to put this child to bed as soon as she gets 
home." 

" I will," said Steele shortly. 

But he didn't look at me even when he said it. 

And then we were alone. I've always thought 
that if he had paid me some little attention, even, 
it would all have been different. But he didn't. 

I turned to him, and stared him straight in the 
face, as soon almost as we left her. 

"Never I" I said. "Never I" 

" Never I " said Steele. " What? " 

" Never will you go back to that business 
again I " 

I could hear my own voice as I said it — high 
and sharp and throaty, and far away. 

" Don't," said Steele, pointing ahead to Dan, 
the chauffeur, on the front seat. 

" Never," I repeated. 

If he had been a woman, he would have under- 
stood. He would have known I'd been scared, 
almost to death. I'd thought he was going to 
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be killed before me. And this was the reaction. 

*' Never," I said again. " Not while I livel " 

" Don't,'' he said, " we aren't either of us fit 
to talk about that now I " 

I knew that perfectly well, I remember. But 
what I knew had nothing to do with what I said 
now. I went right along; I could hear that high, 
scared voice, go right along by itself, as if it had 
nothing to do with me at all. 

" Never," it said, " never I I've stood all a 
woman can — and said nothing. But if you think 
I'm going to stand by and see that idiotic business 
of yours kill you, you're mistaken." 

" Nonsense," he said, and tried to tell me there 
had been no danger. 

" I know better," I told him. " I don't believe 
you." 

And then I started again talking about his busi- 
ness. 

" If there was any hope for it," I said — " if 
there was any earthly reason for it, it would be 
different. If it hadn't been a miserable failure 
from the beginning — ^'* 

Oh, there was nothing I could think of that was 
too savage, now I was once started; now I was 
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letting loose all those things that had been boiling 
in me all that time. I could hear myself — that 
high scared voice, going on and on, and on, say- 
ing these dreadful things about that business. 

And all the time, I was saying to myself: 
" Isn't this terrible ; isn't this unutterably fool- 
ish? " An hour ago, I would have given my life 
to have touched his hand, to be sure he was alive. 
And here I was saying these horrible things to 
him, that I knew would cut him worse than any- 
thing in the world. And all the time I knew per- 
fectly well that he was on edge, exactly as I was ; 
that every word I said stabbed him like a knife. 

But I didn't stop it; I didn't want to. I wanted 
to hurt him as much as I could. I had absolutely 
no control over myself at all. I could just hear 
this high sharp voice that didn't seem to belong 
to me at all, going on and on, saying the bitterest 
things on earth; all the worse because he didn't 
answer me. 

" I don't see how you do it," I said. " I don't 
see how a man of your brains can do it, day after 
day. I should think you'd wake up in the night 
and burst out laughing at yourself." 

I felt his hand on my arm finally. 
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** A man of your brains," I repeated again — 
like a drunken woman would. "And that silly 
thing — that business dying out — day after 
day." 

Steele's hand tightened on my arm. 

" Have you humiliated me enough? " he said. 
I stopped now, looking at him; that dreadful ex- 
pression in his eyes. ** Now let me tell you some- 
thing," he said — and I sat perfectly still. " I 
shall go on with my business, exactly as I have 
done." 

** Not and live with me 1 " I said — thinking of 
the most extravagant and cruel thing in the world 
I could say. 

" Very well," he said. " That's your option 1 " 

I had nothing more to say. I couldn't make a 
sound. It was as if, all at once, the sky had fallen 
down upon me. I sat perfectly still; and then I 
started shivering. All at once this fit of shiver- 
ing came over me. But I set my teeth again, and 
stopped it — managed to. I wouldn't have had 
him see it for anything on earth. We finished 
the ride in silence. He left me at the door. 

" Fm going back," he said. ** I don't know 
whei) I'll be in again." 
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He didn't step inside. But Katy the house- 
maid took me — took my wraps off, and took me 
upstairs — and I got in bed. 

I was cold, all through me. I sat up shiver- 
ing; those fits of shivering started again as soon 
as I laid down. I didn't say anything to any one, 
nor call. It was just nervousness, I believed. 
After a while I got the better of it, and laid 
there, thinking — thinking — thinking I 

Twilight came on — that blue light on the 
walls from under the window shades; the sharp 
cries of children playing in the dusk. The time 
of day you naturally get thinking, remembering, 
taking a kind of inventory of the past — of your 
life generally. My mind, of course, went on and 
on, racing — trying to see what I had done. 

My life had been so entirely different from 
what I expected. The things I'd feared hadn't 
happened to me at all. And on the other hand, 
the most impossible things, the things I never 
would have expected — matters so absolutely un- 
expected they seemed ridiculous, had overtaken 
me — were crushing me. 

I couldn't make myself face what had come to 
me now — this last quarrel with Steele. My 
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mind ran backward and forward over the whole 
thing. 

Could anything more ridiculous and fantastic 
happen to any one than was happening to us : the 
clinging to that hopeless, silly, unsuccessful busi- 
ness of his. And I myself, starting this bitter, 
violent quarrel between us — all simply because 
I'd cared so much, because I was so scared about 
losing him. The whole thing had happened — 
all this terrible break between us — simply be- 
cause I cared for him so much, that I almost died 
thinking of it. 

I didn't weep or wail over it — at all. I didn't 
feel a bit that way. I wanted to laugh, almost. 
It was so absolutely grotesque and horrible. As 
if we were pursued all the time, by some malig- 
nant devil, that turned everything upside down 
in the world. 

Then, all at once, I got to thinking of Ella 
Singleton, and what she'd said to me, that time 
before just after I was married. How she had 
put her finger on the exact spot always — the dan- 
ger of caring too much for a man — the danger 
about business, what it did to so many men. I got 
to thinking of her and Joe Singleton I And I 
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started shivering again I But I stopped myself, 
again, finally — as I did the first time. 

I didn't want any dinner; I couldn't eat any- 
thing. Night came on. And Steele came in 
finally — very late. I waited and waited; he 
didn't come up and see me — not once; not all 
night. I waited awake, all night, almost; and he 
didn't so much as come to our room. I could 
hear him walking, walking, walking, back and 
forth, downstairs — in the study. But he never 
came up to me. And I knew then, of course, how 
much what I had said had cut him. I thought the 
worst, of course. I thought everything any 
human imagination could think — about our lives 
together; the break that had probably come. 

** But I will not give up," I said — sitting up 
again, listening to him walking. 

" Never! " I said, to myself, shutting my teeth 
together. " He'll never go back to that business 
of his, if I have to set fire to it with my own 
hands." 

I said it aloud, I think. Everything was be- 
ginning to seem a little strange. 

I could hear Steele walking, walking. I could 
see the buildings burning, hear all that noise, all 
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over and over and over again. I could see 
Steele's face, finally, as I saw it, as I imagined it, 
while the fire was going — white, all white, 
against his dark hair. His eyes closed, ghastly I 

Then I started shivering again. They found 
me there in the morning. 




CHAPTER VIII 
woman's counsel 

I WAS quite sick — for mc. Not danger- 
ously, but enough to keep me in bed several 
days. When I got so I realised it again, 
Steele was with me. He was awfully good to me, 
of course. 

We didn't say anything about our quarrel, or 
the business at first. We studiously avoided it. 
But naturally it was on my mind, just as soon as 
I thought of anything; and I knew, right away — 
I could see, of course, that he was going on with 
it, just the same as ever. 

I couldn't help it, naturally — my mind kept 
coming back to it all the time ; and I had to speak 
of it finally. 

"You aren't going to give it up, Steele?" I 
said. " Are you ? " 

He didn't want to talk about it, but I made him. 
I had to. 

" Tell me, Steele, please," I insisted — " you 
aren't, are you ? ^' 
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" I can't, dear. I can't, Captain," he said. 
** Please don't ask me to again." 

I didn't say anything. I was too weak. I 
turned my face away to the wall, and didn't say 
anything. 

After that, I thought it over as I lay there, and 
I decided. It was no use — not to talk about it 
anyway I I decided that I would have to drop it 
with Steele. 

But I couldn't just drop it from my own mind. 
That was an impossibility. I couldn't keep my 
mind from coming back all the time to that same 
old thing — that business of his that I hated and 
despised and feared so. 

I suppose there are hundreds and thousands of 
women, all over the world who fuss and worry 
about their husbands' business, and hate and fear 
and despise it in their secret hearts, as I did. 
Either it ties them down, where they don't want 
to be ; or it takes their husbands away from them 
all the time; or it doesn't earn enough money for 
them — is no consequence, and never will be ; or 
it is so successful that it's killing their husbands, 
— or something! There's always something to 
hate it for, or be dissatisfied with or want to 
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change it for, someway — if it's nothing but 
sheer jealousy. 

But in our case it seemed to me, as things had 
happened, it wasn't one of these things — it was 
all of them, nearly. That business wasn't suc- 
cessful; it tied me down; it threatened to kill 
Steele, or I thought so anyhow; and all the time 
there wasn't any excuse for it in the world. We 
had plenty of money, if Steele hadn't earned a 
cent. 

" The only thing left to make it perfectly im- 
becile," I said to myself, " is to have it actually 
lose money, so that it will cost us a good round 
sum to keep it going. And then torture ourselves 
— and drive me raving, staring, crazy I " 

And all the time, we might have been getting 
something out of life together — somehow, some- 
where, with my money I 

Oh, the thing got to be an obsession with me, 
after a while, I suppose. The truth of the mat- 
ter was, I suppose, I never got over that fright 
I had about Steele at the time of the fire. I'd 
gotten so now that every time the fire alarm rang 
I almost jumped out of my skin. He could never 
make me believe there wasn't danger — not when 
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he worked right there among those inflammable 
chemicals himself. 

But I didn't say anything more. I dropped it. 
What was the use ? There was nothing a woman 
could do or say that would change it. I could see 
that. What could I do, besides sit still and 
watch? And then, of all persons in the world — 
Nancy walked in, and told me. 

She was in several times when I was side, of 
course — talking, trying to amuse me. And nat- 
urally she asked me what Steele was going to do 
about his business. 

" I don't know," I said irritably. " You'll 
have to ask him. I suppose he's going to start 
the works again." 

She could see, naturally, I suppose, how I felt. 
I was still weak, a little, and I had pretty poor 
control over my feelings. 

" I think he's foolish," she remarked. I could 
see that she'd been talking to Jim Benton about 
it, of course. 

"So do I," I said. "But what's the use?" 
and changed the subject For Nancy and I were 
never confidential about our affairs. We were 
too different. 
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But she brought it up again, then, after I was 
sitting up. I thought at the time she seemed very 
much interested in my affairs, for some reason. 
'^ And it's made a lot of trouble between you and 
Steele, hasn't it?" she asked me calmly. 

It took Nancy to break in, and ask some ques- 
tion like that — regarding you with that baby 
stare of hers. 

"Not at all," I said, closing up. "I've 
dropped it — that's all." 

The less I talked about it, the better I liked it, 
naturally. I didn't feel any too fresh, or amiable 
that day. But evidently that wasn't Nancy's idea. 
She kept right along. 

She sat there on the edge of a sofa, fresh as a 
China shepherdess ; in a little saucer of a hat, and 
a morning dress that didn't cost her less than a 
hundred dollars, swinging her feet, and looking 
at me as calm and sweet and innocent as a spoiled 
child at a party. 

" That's what was the matter with you, partly, 
wasn't it," she remarked, surveying me — " when 
you got sick?" 

" I don't know, I'm sure," I said crossly. 
" Maybe." 
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" It's never made any money," she pro- 
ceeded, "has it — not to speak of?" There 
was nothing she wouldn't ask you, when she 
started* 

" It's made trouble, mostly," I said. " For 
me — and him too." 

" How utterly silly," said Nancy, getting up 
and sitting down on the sofa, and smoothing out 
her dress. 

"And yet, I don't blame Steele at alll " she 
said blandly. • 

"What?" I said. 

"I don't. No." 

"Don't you?" I said — too flabbergasted to 
speak, almost. " Whom do you blame ? " 

She always drove me mad when she had that 
pose on. 

" You 1 " she said. 

" Mel '* I gasped, sitting up. 

" Why, yes," she said. " Certainly." 

" If you will tell me, kindly," I said, getting 
sarcastic, "how you reason this out, I will be 
greatly pleased." 

" Well," said Nancy, looking down and poking 
at the carpet with her light parasol, " you know 
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how men are. You know what they want — or 
you ought to by this time." 

"What?" 

" Money," said Nancy, looking up. " Don't 
they?" 

" Maybe." 

*' No maybe about it," she said. " They do. 
That's what they all want, money, success ; some- 
thing to get themselves talked about as being at 
the head of things. It's all the same thing. 
They've got to be pleased with themselves, or they 
aren't happy." 

" You're quite an oracle," I said. 

" Perhaps I am. If I am I don't know it," she 
said, unruffled. "The one thing I do know is 
men. We ought to, we watch them enough. 
And they're all alike — every one of them. If 
they're making money — or think they are — 
they're happy. They'll do anything you want, 
then; but if they aren't, if they're losing it, they're 
ugly and grouchy all the time. You can't live 
with them. Oh, I can tell the minute Jim comes 
into the room, just what kind of a day he's had; 
whether he thinks he's been making money or not. 
I can see in a minute I " she said. 
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And sat still a minute or two. She seemed to 
be thinking — about something. 

"Well," I said. "What of it? What's all 
this got to do with me ? " 

"Well," she observed. "They can't get 
money, can they — not without money in the first 
place? Not now-a-days." 

I saw then, of course, what she was driving at. 
I got a dim idea, anyway. 

"What if they can't?" I said, half laughing, 

— and entirely mad. " Where do I come in? " 
"Why, you've never let Steele have your 

money, have you, any of it? You've never done 
anything to push him along, anyway." 

" Oh," I said, " that's it 1 " I was mad, and 
amused at the same time. But I let her go along 

— I had to. 

" Yes, certainly," said Nancy, arguing, " it's 
perfectly simple. What woman with money do 
you know, beside yourself, whose husband isn't 
using it in his business, helping him to get along? 
Especially if he hasn't any himself! " 

She stopped — surprised at my laughing. 

" Well," she said, arguing, " all right ! Just 
name one. What woman is there in the whole 
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set?" And she went over a lot of the names. 

'^ No, you can't/' she said, staring at me. 
" Jim and I were talking it over just the other 
day. You're about the only one." 

" Thank you," I said, " for your interest I " 

** Don't be nasty," she said, " when I am try- 
ing to help you I We've talked it over — why 
shouldn't we? Jim has my money. He always 
has. Well, — what's so funny about it ? " she 
asked sharply. 

So then I told her, when I was through laugh- 
ing, all about it : what I'd always tried to do — to 
make Steele take my money. 

" He wouldn't take it," I said, " if I dragged 
it up to him on my knees." 

" I don't believe it," she said, at first. 

" Well, it's so," I said to her, " whether you 
do or notl " 

And finally I convinced her. 

She whistled to herself. '* I didn't know he 
was such a crank," she said. 

" Well, he is," I told her. 

She was quiet then for several minutes. I was 
rather surprised at the time at the interest she 
took in it. I never saw her sit so still thinking 
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over anything, that length of time before in my 
life. 

*' He might do it himself/' she said, finally. 

"Do what?" I asked. "What do you 
mean ? " 

"Oh, nothing,'* she said, quickly — and then 
hesitated a second, " Go into some other business, 
I mean. Have the money to 1 " 

" Oh," I said, understanding. " No, he won't. 
He'll go right along as he is now." 

" You poor thing," said Nancy. 

T thought then she was unusually sympathetic. 

" But just the same," she said, afterwards, " I 
bet something can be done. There are always 
good chances for a young man with a little capi- 
tal, Jim says." 

"Does he?" said I — getting uninterested 
again. 

" Well, I had no idea he was such a crank," she 
stated, uncrossing her fancy shoes, and getting up 
to go. She acted almost irritated about it. 

" But just the same," she said, going out, " I 
think something could be done. You keep think- 
ing about it," she said, " and I will too." 

" Oh, I'U keep thinking of it," I said. " Don't 
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doubt that." And I started upstairs again, and 
tried to get some little sleep. She had tired me 
all out with her talking about the thing. But I 
didn't think about what she said again. It was 
too ridiculous — Nancy suggesting something I 

I didn't rest that day, after she was gone; I was 
still nervous. And Steele came home that night, 
silent and abstracted, and kissed me like a marble 
statue; and went away by himself to work after 
dinner. And I didn't sleep again that night. I 
wasn't sleeping well yet. Lwas still nervous. It 
was the same thing with him again, day after day, 
night after night — all gone back, just as it 
was before my sickness. Only worse — with all 
that extra work of starting at the works once 
more. 

But the next morning, after Steele went there 
was Nancy again I 

" What is it? " I said, surprised to see her there 
two mornings in succession. ^'What's the mat- 
ter?" 

" I talked to Jim about that," she said. 

She was in another morning gown. It didn't 
cost her less than a hundred and fifty dollars. 
Real lace all over it. And calm and fresh her- 
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self, as a school girl. It made me mad, just 
looking at her — and hearing what she said. 

" What did you do that for? " I said. 

" Why, why wouldn't I ? " said Nancy, fasten- 
ing that light blue stare of hers on me again. 
" My own husband? " 

" Oh, nothing 1 " I said, giving it up. *' Only 
it's no use." 

"Why is it no use?" inquired Nancy. "He 
says I was right. There's plenty of good chances 
always for a man with a little capital." 

" Well, I knew that, I suppose," I said. 
" We all know that." 

"There was one thing, he said, right now," 
said Nancy, looking up suddenly at me, " that was 
gjoodi Just the thing for Steele! Jim would 
have mentioned it to you before, if you had ever 
given him the slightest encouragement." 

She stopped, looking at me and I at her. 
" When you were in talking about business with 
him," she went on, " I mean. Just what Steele 
would want, he should think. Only naturally he 
didn't care to speak about it himself." 

"What is it?" I said — more because she ex- 
pected me to speak than anything else. 
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"That new company," said Nancy; "that 
United States Electro-Chemical Company they're 
getting up to come here." 

" That one that Jim's promoting? " I asked. 

I had just heard of it — that's all. Steele had 
spoken of it once or twice. 

" Yes," said Nancy. 

" There's a place there," she went along, " for 
a practical man with a chemical training as gen- 
eral manager of the works — the practical end of 
it." 

"Yes?" I said, interested a little, in spite of 
myself. 

" It couldn't be made to order for Steele bet- 
ter, Jim says. A big salary, easy work, compara- 
tively. The right to make your own hours — 
time to rest, be at home; stop worrying for a 
while and live a little I I should think that might 
interest you." 

" It certainly would, if there was any use of con- 
sidering anything," I said, looking at her, think- 
ing. 

" Would he have to be out there, himself, 
among those chemicals, — all the time? " I asked 
her. 
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" Certainly not," said Nancy. " He'd be man- 
ager." 

That attracted me, of course, naturally. That 
was the one thing in the world I wished he could 
do — get out of that kind of work around those 
chemicals. 

Nancy hurried along, then, telling me about it. 

" All you've got to do," she said, — " some- 
body's got to put some money into it. That's no 
objection, as I see it — unless you don't want to 
make money, yourself. For you're bound to 
make money, Jim says. He never saw a better 
thing in his life." 

My interest in it died out just as soon as I heard 
her. 

" Money I " I said.—" What money? " 

" Well, Steele's money — if he's got it 1 " 

" He hasn't." 

" Not from his insurance? " 

" No, I don't think so. Nothing to speak of." 

She was still for a little while after that. 

" Well, why couldn't you then? " she asked me. 

"What?" 

" Put some money in yourself I " 

I only laughed at her. 
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" Oh, no," I said. ** That's out of the ques- 
tion. Impossible I " 

"Why is it?" 

" Because it is," I said. " Steele would never 
listen to that in the world." 

" He might." 

" He certainly wouldn't," I said. " I know he 
wouldn't." 

'* How do you know? " 

" How do I know," I said, getting exasper- 
ated at her being so persistent. " Haven't I 
talked it over with him, till we both hate each 
other over it ? Isn't that what we're almost fight- 
ing about now? " 

" Well, I know one thing," she said, finally, get- 
ting up. " I'd do something if he was my hus- 
band. I can tell you that. I wouldn't live the 
way you say you are. I'd make him change some- 
how." 

" You don't know him," I said. 

" Well, I'd do it somehow," said Nancy. " I'd 
fix it someway. If I'd had to, I'd fix it without 
his knowing it." 

" Don't be ridiculous," I told her. 

** I would 1 " she said. ** If he was such a fool 
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as not to do it himself, Fd do It without his know- 
ing anything about it. And I bet you it could be 
done too. 

'^ You go in and talk to Jim about it some day/' 
she said when she was leaving, '' and see what he 
says." 

"Oh, it's impossible," I said, "absolutely! I 
wouldn't do it anyhow, not without Steele 1 " 

" Well, it will do you no harm," she said. 
" He wants to see you anyhow, about some of 
your investments. He told me to tell you so." 

" All right," I said. " But there's no use of 
even talking of the other thing." 

There wasn't either — I thought. But just the 
same, it came back to me — I couldn't help it. 

It was the same old thing again that night. 
Steele was abstracted and silent, — we both were. 
I wasn't quite up to carrying out my usual job of 
Little Sunshine in the House now, and when din- 
ner was over, he went into his study, and shut him- 
self up, working. I never was so lonely in my 
life. I couldn't read, I couldn't sew, I couldn't 
play. I couldn't do anything In that silent house 
but think about this thing that had got us — that 
business. I thought sometimes I would have to 
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get up and scream. I could see the thing going 
on and on forever — till the end of time, and 
neither of us giving in. 

Besides that, I didn't think Steele looked very 
well. He was white and thin, and he was very 
restless at night. He didn't sleep well, and day 
times his eyes were always off — staring off some- 
where, and his hands were never still — never — 
always moving. He was working too hard, that 
was all. 

Then finally, the second day after that, I went 
in to see Jim Benton, and hear what he had to 
say — about my investments, whatever it was he 
wanted. I thought of the other thing, too. I 
was perfectly willing to hear what he had to say 
about it. I wanted to, I suppose — if the truth 
was known. But I didn't believe it would do the 
slightest good. 

" Why, hullo. Sister ! " said Jim, looking up 
when I came through the gold-plated door, into 
the shiny mahogany office. He sat there writing 
— fresh from the barber's, the way he always 
looked, smoking his cigar. 

"Well, what's on your mind to-day?" said 
Jim — and finished writing — and bounced up 
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gladly from his gold-studded chair, holding out 
his fat soft hand. 

You were always afraid of them, somehow — 
those hands of his. They were entirely too 
friendly. *' Glad hands,'' Ella Singleton used to 
say about them. " They follow you 'round and 
'round the room, patting you. Especially if 
you're quite young — or you're old with quite a 
little money to invest." 

*' Oh, yes," he said, " about those investments." 
And he began talking a little while about them. 

Now I was closer to him, I didn't think he 
looked very well — for him ; not so well as usual. 
I was watching him while he was talking. His 
face was pink enough, but he seemed a little puffy 
under his eyes. 

" That's the way they get, I suppose — that 
kind," I said to myself — " after a while." 

And began thinking how different Steele was 
from him, while he was talking about my in- 
vestments. I tried to follow him, and what he 
was saying. But what did I know about them? 
He'd have to do it for me anyway — or some 
man — if I changed them." 

" It isn't much, anyhow," he said. " No 
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great hurry. Scarcely worth while to bring you 
in, probably again, but youVe got to change them 
sometime, and I thought we might as well talk it 
over. And I guess your time isn't very valuable 
in the morning. Most women's isn't, judging 
from my family." 

" No," I said. 

" Not very," said Jim, turning his cigar in his 
mouth. " * They toil not; neither do they spin.' 
That's where they're sensible, and they're lucky. 
I wouldn't myself, if I could do it. But we men 
can't. It's up to us to keep jumping, supporting 
them. They are our one great luxury," he said, 
putting his hand on my arm. 

" I suppose so," I said, moving a little. 

'' Yeh," he said, starting up smoking again. 
"They're a luxury. They come high, some- 
times, but we've got to have 'em. We couldn't 
do without them, just the same," he said, and 
pinched my arm. "Eh, Sister?" he said. 
" We've got to have 'em." 

" I guess so," I said — and started to get up. 

" Oh, by the way," he said — not getting up 
himself — " Nancy was telling me about that busi- 
ness of Steele." 
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" Yes," I said, sitting down in spite of myself. 

" Well, I don't want to butt in, naturally at the 
family altar," he said, taking a cigar. ^'All I 
have got to say is it's too bad he can't get into this 
other thing of ours." 

He stopped a minute, thinking. 

" You see, being a woman," he went on, blow- 
ing out his cigar smoke, ''you wouldn't under- 
stand — quite. But there isn't a chance like this 
every day." 

" No, I wouldn't know anything about it," I 
said, ** I'm frank to say so." 

" No," he said. ** It's too bad, too. I know 
just how he feels, too. But it can't be done that 
way — not nowadays. His idea of starting out 
in business is out of date. No, what you've got 
to have to-day is something big — with plenty of 
capital back of it that will see it through. 

" Now here's a chance of a life time," he said, 
looking at the end of his cigar, '' fine hours, of- 
fice work, a good fat salary, your own boss, to 
come and go when you choose. And what's more 
a good sound proposition — conservative, bound 
to make money I I wish your father was alive," 
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he said. " I know I could count on him. He'd 
see it in a minute." 

"Yes," I said, sighing — thinking of Steele. 
" I wish he could. I wouldn't mind making a lit- 
tle money, myself, naturally. But what I'd like 
best is to get Steele started someway like that — 
in some good big company. But, of course, that's 
impossible, the way he feels." 

" Well," said Jim, studying his cigar again, 
"15 it?" 

" Oh, yes," I said. " I know he wouldn't do 
it. I wouldn't dare even to talk about it now 
with him." 

** I see," said Jim — and drummed on the 
table. 

^'And I certainly couldn't do it without his 
knowing," I continued. 

" Well," said Jim, slowly — looking up at me 
a minute. " I don't know. Why not ? " 

" How could I ? " I asked. 

" Well," he answered — " there's no law 
against it, at that." 

His fat hand moved a little on the blotting pad, 
as he said it. 
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" No," I said. " I suppose there isn't. But I 
couldn't do that, very well." 

'' Ah, hah," said Jim, sitting up and taking up 
his pen again. " Well, you're the doctor. I'm 
sorry though — because somebody else'U be along 
pretty quick, and grab it. It won't be lying 
around long." 

** You say it's a first class investment," I in- 
quired, sitting down again, — in spite of myself. 

" I'll answer that by telling you what I've 
done," said Jim slowly, through the tobacco 
smoke. ** I've got all the money I can rake, 
scrape and borrow in that enterprise, and then 
some. That shows what I think of it, — don't 
it?" 

" You'd think so," I said. 

" Yes, you would," he went on. *' There's 
nothing better that I happen to know of now than 
those same little Electro-Chemical bonds." 

"I see," I said to him. " Bonds 1 That's 
what all my money's in, isn't it?" 

" Yes, certainly," said Jim. " Your father put 
almost everything into bonds — good sound 
bonds I " 

It was worse than ever that night. Steele 
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looked so tired he could scarcely speak — the 
extra work, of course. And it was wearing on 
him, of course, too, this thing at home — knowing 
how I felt — just the same as it was on me. He 
was always so nervous anyway — and never 
awfully robust. 

He went oif again by himself, right after din- 
ner — in the study, working. I sat alone there, 
until I couldn't stand it, and went upstairs. 

I lay awake, until he came into the room again ; 
and then after a while, I did get to sleep, but I 
woke up early — with the dawn, when the first 
light starts in, and I happened to look over at 
Steele. 

You know how it is sometimes in that pale, 
early light — that time when people sleep so 
heavily — almost like death. When you want 
to reach over and touch them, to see if they're 
alive. I looked over, and Steele lay there abso- 
lutely still — exactly like a dead person. His 
face was so white, anyway, against his black hair ; 
and now it was almost like marble. I almost 
screamed, waking up so suddenly, seeing him — 
before I was thoroughly awake* I was nervous, 
I suppose «"* after that sickness. But I had kept 
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seeing his face like that ever since that fire — as 
I imag^ed it then. And there it was, on the pil- 
low beside me I It gave me an awful shock, be- 
fore I was awake. 

I caught myself, of course. I saw how silly it 
was, right away. But the feeling of it still kept 
on me, like a dream does sometimes in the night 
— sort of cold, way down in your bones — for a 
long time, after you know it isn't really so. 

I couldn't get to sleep ; I kept lying there, think- 
ing — about that fire, about the way things still 
were between us. I kept thinking : 

'* Suppose something had happened ; suppose 
another fire got started there again, in all that 
stuff, and he got killed! 

"All for nothing! for absolutely nothing! " I 
said to myself, stiffening up, and then thinking — 
relaxing, so as not to disturb him. 

"I can't stand this," I thought. "If this 
thing keeps on, I'll go crazy, that's all ! If it was 
any use," I said to myself, " it might be different. 
But as it is, it isn't worth it, for anybody. 

" What's the use," I said to myself. " We'd 
be better off, — both of us, out of it ! " 

So that next morning I telephoned to Nancy. 



CHAPTER IX 

TRUE HAPPINESS 

I CAN remember that day it was decided about 
that business — every minute of it, I was 
going to say. It was commencement time 
again, I remember; and I was entertaining those 
same old girls from my class in Hutton Hall. 
My nerves were on edge all the afternoon while 
they were there — and I was wondering how it 
would all come out. 

Nancy was over early in the morning to see 
just what she'd say I would be willing to do. 

** YouVe got to decide right away," she said, 
"what you'll do — exactly. The directors will 
act to-day, this afternoon." 

It seemed to me — sometimes — as if she was 
more anxious for it to go through than I was. I 
was nervous over it — in a way. 

"What about Steele?" I said. "Do you 
think he'll do it? Will he take their offer? " 

We'd left that all to Jim Benton to arrange — 
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to make an offer as If it came from the directors 
— Without a word about any investments by me, 
of course. 

*' Jim says so," answered Nancy. " He says 
he's sure now. It will be all right. 

** But if he won't, of course," she said, " it's 
all oif anyway. So that makes no difference. 
You won't buy them. That was understood, 
when you gave Jim your Power of Attorney." 

She had all those things — all those terms like 
that at her fingers' end — Nancy ; and was always 
using them. So far as I was concerned, I hadn't 
the first idea what they meant — all these Powers 
of Attorney, and things like that they had you 
sign. 

" So now, it's all up to you," she said — " just 
what you'll do, to-day. They've got to know 
right now. If you don't want it, there's plenty 
that do." 

" Heavens," she said, when I hesitated a 
minute. ** I thought you'd decided, definitely — 
you said so." 

" I know I did," I said. " But it's so much 
more than I expected." 

** Well, you can't help that, not now. You've 
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got to remember things are big nowadays in 
business." 

^' I know/* I said. '' But it's such a big slice 
of all I've got." 

*' Oh, I get all out of patience with you, some- 
times," said Nancy. " First you say one thing, 
then you say another 1 " Her voice rose and her 
cheeks got a red spot in them; and her little 
mouth tightened up together like a button. 

** You're just like father, about money — al- 
ways scared 1 " 

" You'd better be scared than sorry," I said. 
And remembered afterwards it was just what 
father always used to say. 

It was true, too, I suppose, what she said. I 
always had a kind of awe for money. And all it 
was, I suppose, was from hearing those old men 
talking, and worrying, so continually with my 
father over it, when I was a youngster. Sitting 
all by themselves — away from the women. It 
was another one of those taboos for women Steele 
talked about — places where women were afraid 
to tread. And can't for that matter; they don't 
know how. And that always scared me, too. 

** What is it? " said Nancy, getting hotter and 
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hotter. " Don't you want to do it, after all ? 
Don't you want to have Steele change and be like 
somebody else — or do you? Or don't you 
care?" 

" Care 1 " I said. 

"Then what is it?" 

" It seemed strange, that's all," I said, " doing 
it this way, without his knowing it." 

" Nonsense," she said. " Don't you know it's 
the best possible thing you could do ? Didn't you 
have Jim advise you? You don't suppose Jim 
would cheat you, do you?" she said, looking 
straight through me. 

" Certainly not," I said. 

" I suppose you're right," I said, thinking still. 
** I suppose it's perfectly safe." 

" Safe I I should think so I " she said. 
"What more can I say about it? We've got 
everything we own in it, ourselves, haven't we? " 

" Yes." 

" Safe I " said Nancy again. " Why, it's 
bonds! " 

" I know it is," I said, feeling like a fool, as 
usual — when she talked about bonds and stocks 
and business. 
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" The things that always come first. The 
things father always bought," said Nancy. 

" I know." 

" Could anything be safer? " 

'* I suppose not," I said. 

*' Well I " she said, getting sharper, the meeker 
I got. 

*' Well, go ahead," I said to him. " See what 
you can do 1 " 

"Do you mean you'll do it I" said Nancy, 
jumping up. "You'll take it all — what Jim 
saidl" 

" Yes, I guess so," I said. And all of a sud- 
den I decided absolutely. The thing rushed 
over mc — I could feel it — like the blood rush- 
ing to your face. " I'll do it," I said to myself. 
" I'll do it. rU take the risk." 

" Yes, m do iti " I said out loud. " What- 
ever Jim says 1 " 

Now I had once decided and taken the jump, I 
felt happy and excited — as if a big load had been 
taken off my mind. I couldn't help smiling back 
at Nancy, and believing just as she did, that it 
would be all right — a wonderful success ! 

" Of course, you will," said Nancy, kissing me. 
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and starring to go. " Of course you'll do it I " 

Her whole face had changed, as it always did, 
when things went the way she wanted. She was 
all smiles again, happy as she was with a new 
dress. 

'' And you can be sure of one thing,'' she went 
on. " You'll never regret it. It'll be the best 
thing you ever did, aside from Steele entirely. 
You'll make a lot of money." 

*' I hope so. I could stand that, too," I said. 
I was feeling almost gay over it. 

" I know so 1 " said Nancy. '* I certainly 
wouldn't have recommended it to you, if you 
wouldn't." 

I had to smile when she was gone — about her 
recommending anything. All she did was what 
every other woman does about such things, echo 
her husband like a parrot, or some other man 
whom she's overheard talking about Busi- 
ness. 

But it did seem all right, I must say — so far as 
I could see. Bonds, like that. I knew they were 
always called the safest. And Jim Benton with 
all his money — or Nancy's, really, I suppose — 
in the thing that way I He wouldn't have done it 
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unless he believed in it, — certainly. And, say 
what you want to now, Jim Benton was considered 
a wonderfully smart man in a business way, then. 
Everybody said so. Even my father had. 

And yet, all that afternoon I was restless again, 
wondering what was going to happen. What 
Steele would do. All the time I was entertaining 
the girls, I kept thinking of Steele, and wonder- 
ing, if after all I'd done the right thing; and 
whether it would bring us back again to where 
we had been — happy and contented — after we 
were married. 

I only half listened to them, really, while they 
went on chattering about themselves and me. 

It was a kind of day of taking stock — as those 
times are; everybody watching everybody else to 
see what they've done, and how they're getting on. 
It was five years since we had graduated, and 
almost two since I was married. 

It was the same old crowd, the three that always 
came; and none of the rest of them were married 
yet. 

" Or even engaged," the great Victoria an- 
nounced. She was something now in a Settlement 
House in New York — something terribly im- 
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portant. She dressed in those terribly sensible 
clothes — Norfolk jackets, square skirts, square 
shoes, all that sort of thing. 

"Two more years of watchful agony,*' said 
Mary Jane Hodge. Not changed a bit! All 
tucks and bows and feathers over her big raw- 
boned body, just as she was when she first came 
in to the Hall, slamming doors behind her, and 
we called her the Wild Ostrich. 

*' Our invitations all picked out for five years, 
and not one issued yet," said Minna Morgan — 
the same old Precious Lamb, talking in that same 
sad voice of hers. 

" I can't stand it much longer," said the Ostrich, 
'* it's getting on my nerves. I can't bear it. 
Nobody can but Vic here — who is so far above 
it." 

** Hear that. Listen ! " said the Lamb, stop- 
ping her. 

There was a phonograph going somewhere over 
on the schoolground. An Italian tenor bleating 
as only an Italian in love can bleat. 

" That's exactly how I feel," said the Lamb — 
" when you speak of itl For hours at a time, I 
just sit and yearn and yearn." 
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"Don't you?" she said to Victoria. "Do 
you ever allow yourself to yearn? " 

"I do — half the time," said Mary Jane 
Hodge, when Victoria didn't answer, of course. 

" While here Joe sits," said Minna, " after 
all these two years, in married bliss, — perfect 
happiness." 

I smiled back, of course — writhing inwardly. 

" It's a wonderful match, I know," said the 
Lamb, taking my hand. " But I don't envy you. 
I know you're wonderfully happy with that black- 
eyed Bedouin of yours. But I'm perfectly sure I 
couldn't live with him — not a minute." 

" No — nor I, I believe," said the Ostrich. 

"Why not?" I asked, laughing. 

" Oh, I'm afraid of him I " said Mary Jane. 

" He's too intense for me," said the Lamb, 
thinking. 

" I'd be scared to death of him," said Mary 
Jane. " Just those eyes I " 

" But I know you're wonderfully happy," the 
Lamb hastened to remark. 

" You're making one mistake, I see," observed 
Victoria, deciding to enter the conversation again. 

" Of course. Certainly," said the Lamb, look- 
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ing over at me. You were always making one or 
more mistakes according to Vic. ** But which is 
it? What is it now?" 

" A very common one," said Victoria, pass- 
ing on regardless. " Very common. But one 
you will regret 1 " 

"What is it — quick 1" cried Minna. 

" You have no children I " said Victoria, disre- 
garding her. 

And just as we started laughing Ella Singleton 
came in. 

" Oh, do pardon me," she said, *' I didn't know 
you were here to-day. I'll go right off again. 
Oh, no — you don't want an old woman like me 
around to-day." 

But finally we persuaded her to stay — a little 
while. 

" You've got to, Mrs. Singleton," said the 
Lamb. " We'll die if you go now. We'll be ter- 
ribly insulted. Besides, you're just in time. 
There's something very interesting and important 
going on now." 

They all liked Ella Singleton. She had always 
put herself out to give us a good time when we 
were girls in the Hall. 
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" Now, listen, please, Mrs. Singleton," said the 
Lamb — " because Victoria is now giving us a free 
lecture on True Happiness — gratis, entirely 
free." 

Vic was fussed a little, you could see — as 
Minna intended she should be. But she decided 
to go right along, of course — ^ showing that she 
wasn't. 

" I was just saying," she said, in her best Louis 
XIV manner, " a perfectly obvious thing. I was 
saying Joan, or any woman, made a mistake when 
she didn't have children. That married happi- 
ness depended on it more than any other thing," 
she added, — for good measure. 

" I see," said Ella Singleton, her mouth tighten- 
ing up. 

Victoria, of course, had a perfect genius for 
treading on other people's feelings. 

*' She's speaking to you, Mrs. Singleton," said 
the Lamb, still stirring it up, **out of the vast 
stores of her experience." 

" Well, I might be said to know some- 
thing about it," said Vic severely, " I ought 
to. It's been my business for several years, 
now." 
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" Alluding to the Dover Street Settlement of 
New York," explained the Precious Lamb. 

" Where Fve seen thousands and thousands of 
experiences in human life," added Victoria. 

" Meaning the street children of New York — 
largely deserted," said Minna, in her most Lamb- 
like way. 

*' Thousands and ten thousands of cases/' re- 
peated Vic, her voice rising just a trifle. 

" All happy I " observed the Ostrich. " Prob- 
ably." 

** In their way, yes," said Vic, firmly. 

" All being helped to keep alive," said Minna. 

" Washed once a day, anyhow, by Vic, in place 
of their happy parents," contributed the Ostrich. 

" For they are happy, aren't they ? — The par- 
ents, I mean," said the Lamb. " They must be." 

** They are," said Victoria — slightly flustered, 
but never surrendering. ** Happier than they 
would be in any other way. Their lives are 
bigger and broader and richer than they could be 
without it — without this one big human expe- 
rience. 

** That's all right — smile if you ought to, 
Minna I " said Victoria, looking down from her 
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usual Alpine heights, **I happen to know what 
I'm talking about" 

" That isn't it," said Minna, keeping her going. 
It was the easiest thing in the world — once you 
got her started. But the trouble was, nobody 
would dare to do it but the Lamb, and Vic hadn't 
been used to it lately. No one had been doing it 
to her much, apparently, since she had left the 
Hall. It made her irritated and excited to be 
teased — and all the easier for Minna. 

"That isn't it at all," said Minna. "You 
don't get me — my idea, I mean. That wasn't 
any smile. That was an expression of pain. I 
was really wondering how you bore life yourself, 
deprived of that one inexpressible experience." 

There was nothing that girl wouldn't say, when 
she got started, — when she had any one like Vic, 
and got them going. 

" I do myself," said Victoria — more and more 
fussed up, and more and more determined not to 
show it' — " I wonder myself I It's the one great 
thing in life — a woman's great experience. 
That's perfectly obvious. And I am deprived of 
it. Probably forever. I know it perfectly I 
Don't think that I don't feel it 1 " 
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The Lamb said nothing now ; she knew she had 
her going now, in her most instructive manner. 

" Every one knows it, who thinks," said Vic, 
regarding the Lamb — " and understands them- 
selves. I've talked it over with woman after 
woman from our own class, and they all feel about 
it as I do, precisely. There are thousands of 
them in New York who feel just as I do. Highly 
educated, successful girls I '' 

" Unmarried largely, I suppose," said Ella 
Singleton, her voice a little sharp. 

Everybody had stopped laughing now, and was 
ready to begin to argue. 

" Nearly all earning their own living," said 
Victoria. *' Independent, strong, intelligent 
women. Not wanting or needing a man to sup- 
port them. Yet almost willing to choose one for 
the sake of the child — that great necessity of any 
woman's life. That's the tragedy of it all — for 
all of us, men and women. The educated classes, 
especially I " 

" I see," said Ella Singleton, her voice sharper, 
and a little spot of colour in her cheeks. " Or I 
think I do. It's a little modern for me." 
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But she didn't say a word to contradict — of 
what I knew she really thought. 

*' Victoria is greatly advanced, even for our 
advanced generation," exclaimed Minna, not urg- 
ing it on any more. 

She could see herself now, I imagine, that it had 
probably gone far enough. But Victoria walked 
straight on, in a straight line, addressing herself 
now principally to Mrs. Singleton. 

" It's simple enough to any one who has ever 
studied such things,'' said Victoria. 

" I should think so I " Minna couldn't hold her- 
self back from remarking. 

** The family is the unit," proceeded Victoria. 
** And the child is the reason for the family. For 
the woman it is an absolute necessity. Without it 
she is restless, forever dissatisfied, — not knowing 
what she is doing, or where she is going. 

** And for that matter," she went on, " we are 
able to see now the child is just as essential to the 
man's happiness as to the woman's, exactly. 
They both must have it for complete happiness. 
It's the balance wheel — the control and impulse 
of the ordinary roan's life. Oh, every student 
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sees that now — all the sociologists. Oh, I've 
talked with them. They are very clear about it. 
And most men, who think, nowadays, feel the 
same way about it." 

" How do you know ? " I asked quickly. It 
was getting on my nerves a little, hearing her go 
on. And Ella Singleton's face, I could see, was 
getting quite flushed. 

" How would I know? " asked Vic, with a kind 
and indulgent smile. " I've talked with man 
after man about it." 

" You advanced women talk strange things with 
men, don't you ? " said Ella. She was very polite, 
of course. But there was a little rasp in her voice 
now. There was in everybody's. 

" It's one of the privileges of being advanced," 
said Minna, her eyes narrowing up a little as they 
watched Victoria. " One of the pleasures of 
modern platonic friendship, being able to talk over 
such things with men. They all do it; they love 
to." 

"Not at alll" said Victoria, savagely. "It 
makes no difference to me whether I talk to men 
or women, provided they know what they talk 
about I" 
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Her voice was pretty high. 

" Take me away," said Minna, " I have my 
death wound 1 " And she pretended to crumple 
up on the lounge. But her voice, even, had that 
little edge from arguing now. 

" But I have - — for that matter I " continued 
Victoria. Nothing would hold her now. " I've 
talked with man after man. And they all agree 
on that point: a man suffers as much or more 
than a woman from the loss of family life. It's 
less obvious, but it's just as true. It deprives a 
man of balance and motive power, and it's for just 
that reason — that he's seeing it — that the man 
of to-day is more and more wanting children, and 
is never truly happy until he has them. 

"That's true, isn't it?" demanded Victoria, 
fastening her eye on Ella Singleton, — of all 
things, — while I squirmed in my chair. But you 
could trust Ella, of course, always, to take care 
of any situation. 

" Oh, certainly," she said, lightly. " It's well 
known that the modern man wants children. 
That's why the size of their families is growing 



so." 



" That isn't what I mean," said Victoria, a little 
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hurriedly. ** I mean the modern man, who thinks 
— the educated man." 

" But I thought," I said breaking in — thinking 
of what Steele had often said — " I thought the 
educated man didn't have children — or the edu- 
cated woman. I thought you just said so, your- 
self." 

"Yes. — and that's it — in a way, too," said 
Victoria — still more excited, when the others 
laughed at her. " No," she said, in a louder 
voice, not giving up a bit. '* No I that's just what 
I said, didn't I? That's the tragedy of it all I 
They want them, but they don't have them I " 

"Well, here, stop," said Minna. "Where 
does this leave us ? My head is going round and 
round. Where does this leave us on True Hap- 
piness? Straighten this out, Vic. Is the modern 
man having families for it, or is he not? " 

" What I meant was," said Victoria, in a kind 
of hazy grandeur, " not now necessarily I Not 
the men to-day — what they do — even the edu- 
cated men I But what they see clearly. I mean 
the man of the future I " 

" Well, you may be right," said Ella Singleton. 
" The men may be crazy for children in the future, 
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but my observation now is that they see their chil- 
dren so seldom nowadays, after business hours, 
that they aren't quite sure of their names." 

And she got up and went out — after saying 
good-bye to all of them most cordially. 

But, '* She's a fool, that girl," she said to me, 
viciously, when I saw her to the door. I could see 
then how mad she'd made her. 

I was going back again, when she came back 
and motioned to me from outside the door. 

" Here's Nancy," she whispered. " Wants to 
see you I Alone, I think 1 " And she went 
along. 

" Oh," said Nancy, running up the steps. 
" You'll be so happy. It's all done. Steele's con- 
sented. Oh, how much longer will those people 
be there I " 

She didn't go in. She didn't care much for 
those girls. She went fluttering off again to her 
motor. 

But I had to go back, of course, and be with 
them. They must have thought I was funny. 
I was in the clouds all the rest of the time they 
were there. 

" I've got some news for you," said Steele when 
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he came in to dinner. *' IVe got a surprise for 
you I " 

And he told me about it I 

" You're going to take iti " I said, drawing in 
my breath. 

** Yes.'' 

" Oh, I'm so happy," I said, breaking down like 
a little fool. 

^* It has been rough, hasn't it. Captain?" said 
Steele, taking me in his arms. '* I guess it will be 
all right now." 

" Oh, can't you see, Steele? Can't you see? " 
I said, holding on to him. " You're all I own I 
AUIownl AUIownl" 




CHAPTER X 

women's money 

I DON'T believe I was ever so happy before or 
since as those next few months. It scared 
me sometimes to think of it. It was like 
being married over again — only better. I had 
Steele to myself again — not the way a foolish, 
novel reading girl expects ; but the time I thought 
I was entitled to have him, nights after business — 
his mind free from that awful strain ; and his eyes 
free to look at me occasionally. 

We used to talk about the old business after 
thatw We could now. 

" I hated it — every minute of it," I said. 
" Every brick in the old tumble-down place. 
There wasn't one minute of the day it didn't take 
you from me. I couldn't have stood it, and 
lived." 

" You have a wild jealous nature," said Steele, 
laughing at me again, as he used to, when we were 
first married. 

X79 
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" I guess I have," I said. " I guess that's 
what's the matter with me. I can't divide you 
with anybody or anything else." 

There was more truth in that than just joking, 
too. I knew that, and he knew it. I didn't want 
children at first, and I didn't want them then. I 
wanted them less and less. Ella Singleton was 
perfectly right. Every day I lived with him, I 
wanted him more to myself. I couldn't bear to 
have him away on a business trip even. I nearly 
always went with him. 

" You must be a vice," I used to say to him. 
" I can't seem to cure myself of you. I get worse 
all the time, instead of better." 

But Steele didn't ever get over his old idea, 
about his first business. I could see that. 

" It never was so bad, as you thought it was," 
he said. " And I don't think you ever realised, 
either, about that dye formula of mine. I was 
getting pretty close to it, when that fire came, 
when I stopped." 

"I don't suppose I did," I said. "I don't 
know anything about business. All I knew was 
it was worrying you to death — for nothing I 
And then, when it was going to blow up and burn 
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you up — when I found out how dangerous it 
was, that ended it ! " 

** That's where you're all wrong, Captain," 
said Steele. '' It was no more dangerous than any 
other business. Than this one is, for that mat- 
ter." 

" You're not out there — among those danger- 
ous chemicals now, are you? " I said quickly. 

*' No, I'm not," said Steele. " But men don't 
get killed that way — nowadays. Blown upl 
Not men in our end of society. 

" But there's plenty of them that get blown up, 
and killed too, by business, one way or another," 
he said. 

It had never occurred to me, then, of course, 
that there would be any trouble with that new 
business. It seemed to be getting on so well, — 
everybody said so ; that it was going to be a great 
success. 

I never heard a word against it — until that one 
day Ella Singleton came around and asked me, 
whether I had heard it was going to pass its 
dividend. 

" I don't know the first thmg about it," I said. 
*' Steele isn't in that end of the business — that 
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financial end. But I'd be willing to bet anything 
I had it was all right." 

" The only thing I know is what they say," 
said Ella. 

**What do they say?" I asked her. "Tell 
me." 

" Oh, with all these hard times — this panic, 
and this war abroad coming on so, they say they 
don't know what will happen to anything." 

" Oh, I don't think anybody need worry about 
that," I said. " For all I know, I'd swear it was 
all right." 

" Well, I'm glad you would," she said. " I 
was getting a little nervous." 

" I didn't know you had stock in that," I said. 

" I haven't. I've got bonds. Your distin- 
guished brother-in-law sold them to me. I don't 
know what possessed me, but I took quite a few — 
more than I ought to. But I'm not the only one. 
He must have sold them to half the fool women 
in this town, from what I hear. They say now 
he took a lot more of them than he ought to 
have taken, himself. And at the last of it, no 
men would buy them, so he sold them to the 
women — all the women in town. And even then 
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he is still loaded up with them himself, they say. 

** Oh, he's a wonderful boy, James, with the 
women I " said Ella Singleton. " But don't say 
anything about it — about my investments," she 
said then. 

" I won't," I promised her. 

She had no idea, of course, that I was a big 
bond holder there. Nobody knew that, ever, till 
long after that. 

What she said made me a little uneasy at the 
time. Of course it was hard times, I knew that. 
And it might naturally affect that business, too — 
like everything else. But if there was anything 
wrong, Steele didn't tell me, or show it, from his 
actions anyway. Of course, he might not know 
about that end of the business, but I thought he 
would. 

Of course I worried some, and still more, when 
they did really pass the first dividend. 

"What's that for?" I asked Steele, when it 
came out first. 

" Oh, it's the war, I suppose," he said. 
** Everybody's held up, just this minute. But it 
will be all right, — just as soon as things settle 
down." 
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Of course he didn't know anything about me 
and my investments, or he would have been more 
interested to find everything out about it. 

But Jim Benton's explanation was about the 
same. 

" Hold your horses, Joe," he said. " Don't get 
excited. They'll pay their bond interest, all right, 
all right. This other thing is nothing but just 
good business policy — keeping back their re- 
sources. You can't tell what may happen the 
next few months. This is the kind of time that 
the wise man holds back." 

I did think, as time went on, there might pos- 
sibly be something wrong there. Steele said still 
he thought it was all right, but I could see he 
wasn't quite so sure. And they were pressing 
down on him more and more, to manage the plant 
economically, — working him terribly hard. Still, 
he thought it would come out all right, finally. 

But then, when they began to say the company 
wouldn't pay their bond coupons either, I started 
to get worried, like the rest did. Only my worry 
was secret. But Jim Benton was as calm and 
smooth and smiling, and fresh from the barber 
shop as ever — " every morning new," I always 
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thought when I saw him, like the hymnbook used 
to say. 

'* Just a detail. A delay of a few weeks 1 " he 
told me, waving those fat hands of his. 

I thought once or twice, he didn't look quite as 
he had — not quite so easy and prosperous. His 
flesh looked soft, and he was kind of puSy under 
his eyes. But I didn't think much of it. He 
might just have been eating or drinking too much 
— or been out too much nights. 

I never had quite such a shock, as I had that 
morning after Nancy telephoned to me to come 
over right away — just after Steele left. 

" What is it? " I said, when I got there, all out 
of breath. 

" Oh, it's about Jim," said Nancy. She had 
a light blue negligee thrown on anyway; and all 
that wonderful Duchess lace was dragging on 
the floor. 

"What! What do you mean?" I said. I 
was scared. I thought he must have been taken 
suddenly, terribly sick, or something. 

" Oh, nothing, he's just under the weather," 
she said. I could see she was holding something 
back. She acted awfully queer. "He couldn't 
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go down town this morning," she said. " And 
there's something about the business he's got to 
talk to you about. So I telephoned to you." 
" What is it? " I asked. It struck me strange, 

— the way she was acting. 

" Oh, wait," she said. " He'll have to tell you 
himself." 

But I knew she knew something — anyway. 
Her eyes were a sight — swollen awfully ; worse 
because she was such a light blonde, of course. It 
scared me just to look at her. I didn't know 
what had happened. I couldn't imagine. 

She led me down the hall. It was all new then 

— a big shiny, white-and-mahogany kind of a 
place; light rugs and fireplaces — one of those 
new houses that glisten all over; that always look 
when you go in, white and shiny as a man's new 
collar. 

So we went into the study, where Jim sat — 
back in the big fat leather easy chair — wearing 
a cherry coloured smoking jacket of velvet, with 
satin trimmings — and those high Romeo slippers. 
He sat staring out at the door when we came in. 
His eyes were bloodshot, and his whole face was 
shades darker than usual, as if he'd had an awful 
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bilious attack. There was a day's growth of 
beard on his face. I don't think I had ever seen 
him when he wasn't close shaven before. 

In back of him, to make it worse, that bluish 
stained glass window they had on the east side 
over the book shelves, threw a spot of light blue 
and purple over the chair behind him and on the 
back of his head. 

'' I should think he would be sick,'' I said to 
myself, going in. The whole place was full of 
stale tobacco smoke, as if it hadn't been aired all 
night. Cigar stubs on the smoking tray, and ashes 
on the floor around him. 

" Well, Jim," I said, " this is something new, 
I didn't know you were ever sick." 

" I'm not," he said. " I don't get it very often. 
But when I do, it's a terror." And wagged his 
head feebly. He was an awful baby when he had 
a little pain, like most men. 

Then he reached into his coat and started to 
take out another cigar. 

" No, you don't ! " said Nancy, trying to take 
It away from him. 

" No, no, leave me alone," he said, in a cross 
voice, and he wouldn't let her take it. 
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** He can't do it," said Nancy to me. ** He's 
been sitting here smoking all night." 

'* Just this once, and Til stop. Pet," he said. 
" I've got to do something while I'm talking 1 " 

'^You'll kill yourself, that's all," said Nancy. 
But she let him just the same. She never refused 
him anything in her life. 

I noticed how his hand shook when he lighted 
it. 

" Did you want to see me," I said, " for some- 
thing?" I was getting pretty nervous by this 
time. 

" Yes," said Jim, finally, " I did." His voice 
seemed a little shaky too. 

'* What was it? " I said sharply. By this time 
I was about ready to fly. 

" Did anybody call you up yesterday," said 
Jim, — holding down the cigar, and looking at me 
with his lips parted. ** On the telephone? " 

"No," I said. "Why?" 

" Oh, nothing I " he said. His whole face had 
changed, when I'd spoken — brightened up. He 
sat up in his leather chair. 

Nancy was s/tting at the mahogany desk in the 
centre of the room, staring at him. I shall never 
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forget the expression in her eyes, when she looked 
at him — never in my life. 

" You see," he said, waving his hand at Nancy. 

" You tell her," she said in a very clear, curt, 
unnatural voice, " exactly what you told me I " 

^' You're making a mistake, Pet," he said to 
her. 

It seemed to me that he had changed; when I 
came in he wanted to talk, and now he didn't at 
all. 

*^ Go ahead," she said. Those big blue baby 
eyes of hers looked like little pieces of ice. 

" There's nothing to tell, now, excepting a kind 
of technical transaction at the bank," he said, still 
squirming to get out of it. '' I'd have to go all 
through it with you. What's the use? You 
wouldn't understand without a lot of explanation. 
It would be a lot of unnecessary explaining, now 
they didn't call you," he said, talking to me in his 
smoothest possible way. 

"Call me up!" I said. "Who — what is 
this?" 

" Nothing at all," said Jim, " except some one, 
I thought, might have called you from the bank." 
I could see him making motions to Nancy. 
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" What is it, Nancy? " I said, determined now 
to find out anyway. 

'' Go ahead," she said, again, watching him. I 
never saw a face changed so. It was all straight 
lines, instead of baby curves — eyes, and mouth, 
and even her little nose sharp, down through the 
centre of her face. 

" Go ahead," she said the third time. " Or I'll 
tell her myself." 

" You're bright," he said, giving her an ugly 
6ulky look. " You're certainly bright to want to 
go over this thing — especially now nothing at all 
has happened." 

My head was whirling — wondering what it 
was all about. 

" All it is, is this, Joe," he said then, finally, in 
his smoothest manner. " I've done something 
that's going to come out all right. All right. 
But technically, in a business way, you see, it's a 
little risky. And yesterday, I had a little scare 
about it, and I had to tell Nancy then — like a big 
boob. And now she insists on bothering you with 
it. She says I must tell you. That's right, isn't 
it. Pet ? " he said to her in his silkiest voice, and 
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gave her the ugliest, sulkiest look I ever saw in a 
man's eyes. 

" Yes," she said, watching him, leaning her 
bare elbows on the glass on the mahogany desk. 

" You see," he said, ** these Electro Chemical 
securities. It goes back to that. Tm loaded to 
the guards with them. I don't have to tell you 
that." 

I shook my head. I knew that all right. 

** And for the last year, of course, they've been 
going down — down." 

I nodded. I knew that, too. Nancy said 
nothing — just sat and held those big glassy blue 
eyes on him, as they talked. 

" Oh, I've been having the devil's own time 
carrying them — holding on to so many of them. 
They've been after me all the time at the bank. 
They're loaded up with them there themselves 
till they can't see. So they're trying to take it out 
on me, it seems.'* 

" Go on,'* said Nancy, when he stopped, her 
mouth like a little fine seam. 

^' So all this was," said Jim, turning in his chair, 
" last week they called on me to cover." 
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" Cover I " I said. I was half crazy listening 
to him. 

" You know — " said Jim. " Put up more col- 
lateral." 

" Collateral! " I said. " Oh, yes, I know I " 
I didn't at all. But I had to have him go on — 
start along so I could hear what it was all about. 

"So I used some of your securities,*Vhe said, 
using his hands. " Temporarily — that's all. I 
made use of them for the minute — till this thing 
blew over. Now you know it. That's all it is," 
he said, and waved his hand again. 

" What he means is," said Nancy, sharply, " he 
took your bonds out of your box, and handed them 
over to the bank to protect his loan I " 

She knew, of course, that I didn't understand 
It. 

"My bonds!" I said. "What bonds? 
Those new ones — those bonds In the Electro 
Chemical Company? " 

" Well, no," said Jim. 

" What ones, then? " I cried. 

" Some of the others," Jim answered. 

" My bonds? " I said. " My other sf How 
many of them?" I said standing, staring at him. 
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" Well, quite a few I " 

** All of them," said Nancy. 

" All of them? " I said. " All of my bonds! 
Everything? " 

He didn't say a word. He didn't have to. 

" What right did you have to take my bonds? " 
I asked him. It seemed as if we were all 
crazy. 

" He didn't have any right," said Nancy. 

" You mean to say you stole my bonds," I said. 
I could feel the blood rush to my face. 

" No," said Jim. " No. Not at all. That's 
not it at all. Sit down. Let me explain. 
They're still there — every one of them." 

" Where ? " I said. " Still where ? " 

" In the bank. All I did," he explained to me, 
" was to use them temporarily — to cover our 
loan; to help us all out — to keep us all from 
going under 1 " 

*' You stole them I" I called, getting up, and 
starting for the door. 

** Where are you going?" said Nancy, stand- 
ing in front of me. 

" I'm going to the bank," I said. " I'm going 
to the bank to get my bonds I " 
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Nancy was all over me, before I could move a 
step. 

" Oh, no,'* she said. " Oh, no I For God's 
sake, don't I " she called out in a terrible voice, 
catching at my dress. 

I stopped a second. I had to. 

" Oh, for God's sake, Joe, — don't you see 1 '* 
she said. " Don't you see what you'd do ! " 

" What? " I asked, trying to pass her. 

" You'll send him to jail! You'd send Jim to 
jail I " she almost screamed. , 

Jim was up himself now, standing by the door, 
holding it. 

" Shut up," he said to her. " You little fooll 
Do you want all the servants to hear you I " 

He opened the door and looked out, while we 
stood there. And then closed it again. 

He was changed entirely, when he came back — 
his whole face and manner. 

** I hope you're satisfied ! " he said to her. " I 
hope you're satisfied with your damn fool woman's 
interference." 

*' Now sit down, sit down," he said to us. 
" Go over and sit down, and listen. It won't do 
you any harm," he told me, " ten minutes, more or 
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less. You'll have time after that» if you still want 
to go." 

He went over to a cabaret he had standing by 
the wall, and took a great drink of whisky. 

** Now you let me sit there,'* he said to Nancy, 
and took her seat at the desk. Nancy gave it to 
him — went across and crouched down in the 
leather chair where he had been. Collapsed 
there, crying softly. 

" Sit over there, Joe," said Jim, pointing to the 
chair across the desk to me. 

He was a different man than I had ever seen 
before. His soft, purring, palavering way had 
gone — dropped off him. I suppose he knew it 
wasn't any use, any more. It struck me then: 
" For the first time in my life, you're looking me 
squarely in the eyes." I remember I thought of 
it, when I went over and sat down opposite him. 
He had something else to do now beside jollying 
and cajoling, fooling and robbing women. 

" Now, listen," he said to me. " We'll talk 
sense about this thing. We've got to, now she's 
started it — all of us. We're all in the same 
boat. You may not think so — but our interests 
in this thing are identical." 
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" How ? " I said, — my voice was low and sober 
as his. 

" That's what Fm going to tell you," he said. 

I remember thinking: ''Is this the way men 
talk to one another — is this the way they talk in 
business, when they are not talking to women? " 
No more jollying — no more compliments. His 
eyes looked straight at me, set and determined; 
they had every look in them of a man telling the 
truth — because he had to. 

" Look," he said. His cigar had gone out, I 
saw, and stood, a little round, burned stub, in the 
one corner of his mouth. " You might put me in 
jail, or you might not," he said. " I doubt it 
myself." 

** Why do you doubt it? " I said, staring at him 
— mad through and through. " You took my 
bonds ? " That's one thing — I didn^t break 
down and wail. I just wanted to kill him — all 
the time. 

" I'll come to that later," he said. " But, in 
the first place, there's several things you can be 
sure of. You can be sure, if you start this going 
once, you'll smash everything to smithereens — 
that company — us; you'll ruin us, you'll throw 
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out Steele. And you'll ruin yourself, in the bar- 
gain. Ten chances to one, you'll ruin yourself 
completely." 

" How is that? " I came back. *' I'd have those 
bonds left. I've got those other bonds still — 
even if this company goes to smash I " 

*' Have you? " said Jim Benton. *' Where arc 
they?" 

** Down at the bank — you say I " 

" All right ! How are you going to get them ? " 

'^ I'd go and ask for them," I said, beginning to 
get cold, understanding. 

He laughed. 

" I know the man at the bank," I said, wildly 
— " the cashier. They would know what I say 
is true." 

He laughed — that fat, ugly, desperate laugh 
again. 

"That's your idea, is it? Do you really 
think they'd give them up ? " 

"Why wouldn't they?" I said, getting colder 
and colder and more frightened. 

"Why would they?" he answered. "You 
know better. Look. Just think a minute. 
They've got them now, haven't they — protect- 
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ing themselves on my loan. They think they're 
mine, don't they — or they wouldn't have them. 
You'd have, at least, to prove they belonged to 
you — before you got them, wouldn't you? 
That's clear, isn't it?" 

*^ Yes," I said. He was talking to me exactly 
as if I was a child, I thought to myself, — a child 
being taught a lesson. 

" Well," he said then, " how would you do it? 
Do you know what the numbers on the bonds 
were? Do you even know what bonds they 
were? How would you do it? " 

I stared at him, fascinated. I saw and he knew 
it 

" If you couldn't yourself, who'd you get to 
help you ? " 

I did not answer. I was still staring at him, 
still fascinated at what I saw. 

" Who'd you get besides me ? " he asked. 

" And you — " I started, stammering. 

" Well, naturally," he said, " I wouldn't talk 
in your favour. I wouldn't be apt to want to 
land myself in jail." 

He stopped and lighted up a fresh cigar while 
I tried to think. 
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"I wouldn't want to do this," he said. "I 
wouldn^t want to be driven to it But naturally 
if you did drive me, I wouldn't help you much. I 
can't It wouldn't be natural to expect me to. 
When you come down to it," he said, waving his 
fat hand, ^^ self-preservation is the first law of 
nature." 

I could see Nancy looking up at him — 
a little ball in the centre of a great fat leather 
chair — her eyes fascinated, just as mine 
were. 

" Oh, the best of them would do just the same," 
he said, ^^ if they had to," he added, smoking, 
and watching me. 

We sat there silent. For my part, the whole 
solid world I stood on was plunging up and down. 
I remember the bright, early sunshine coming 
streaming in the stained glass windows, and fall- 
ing on the shiny mahogany room — giving the 
idea of cheerfulness and freshness, and bright, 
early morning all around us; and I sitting there, 
trying to understand that the world was coming 
to an end and why it was. None of us spoke or 
made a move till Nancy groaned. I heard this 
little groan of loathing come from that light 
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blue heap of lace and ribbons in the big black 
leather chair. 

" Now, you keep still," said Jim Benton, turn- 
ing his fat, heavy face toward her. " You started 
this — now you keep out." 

She closed her lips, seeing him, and stopped 
what she was going to say — watching the ugly 
look he had for her in his eyes. 

^' YouVe the last one to kick," he said, like a 
beast. " If it hadn't been for you; if you'd ever 
been satisfied ; if you hadn't always got to live like 
a Roman empress in disguise, we wouldn't prob- 
ably be having this conversation now. We'd have 
cut out taking some of the chances we have the 
last year or two. So you keep still now. It's 
your turn to." 

" That's right," I said, getting furious. 
^' Blame it on her. Put it on a woman, if you can. 
I always knew that was your kind." 

He didn't answer me. 

" You can't do it, Jim," I said, mad — started 
up again to fight him, just by his way, the tone of 
voice he had spoken to Nancy in. ** I don't be- 
lieve you can do anything like this. "Not when 
there's any law in the country." 
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" I don't want to go back on you,*' he answered 
me. " That's certain. I won't, unless you force 
me to. What I want is to stand together with 
you. But if you start against me, what could you 
reasonably expect? What would any man do 
in my place? 

" Oh, you've got to count on these things," he 
said, ^' in advance. I'm just talking to you as a 
reasonable woman." 

He stopped then — and smoked, waiting for it 
to sink in, I suppose — what he said. 

" There's another thing, too," he said then, 
" that you would have to count on. You would 
have to understand, to start with, I wouldn't be 
the only one, or the big one, you'd have to fight 
in this." 

"Who else?" I asked sharply. "What do 
you mean ? " 

" The bank, naturally." 

"The bank! "I said. 

" They wouldn't give up your bonds, naturally, 
not without a lawsuit," he said. " They wouldn't 
ttt throwing their money away. They couldn't if 
they wanted to. The law wouldn't let them, that's 
certain — not until you proved your ownership. 
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*' And it*s easy enough to see where Td have to 
bei in a fight like that, if you will only stop to 
think of it Naturally, I wouldn't help you, that's 
sure. But it wouldn't stop there, by any means. 
If I got into this, I'd be with them, soul and body. 
I'd have to be. You can see that our interests 
would be identical.'* 

" They'd want to keep my money," I said sav- 
agely, " and you'd want to keep out of jail." 

** That's putting it a little raw," he said. 

** Not the way I should look at it," I answered. 

** Well, have it your own way," he said — and 
stopped a minute, and went on. 

" Now," he said, ** I won't claim too much. I 
won't try to flim-flam you. You might get your 
bonds back. And you might put me in jail. I 
don't say you won't. All I say is that if you had 
us both against you, you'd have a strong team." 

" I don't believe it," I said. " I don't believe a 
word you say. They wouldn't do it," I said. 
" There aren't two such scoundrels as you on 
earth." 

"There's no use of calling names," he an- 
swered me. " There's no scoundrel about it, so 
far as they're concerned. They'd keep your bonds 
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until you could prove ownership, and take them 
away from them. They'd have to by law. And 
Tm not so sure but they'd have the law against 
you every way, at that." 

"The law," I said, the whole thing getting 
more and more outlandish. *' Against me ? 
When you took my bonds I How? " 

" Well, for one thing, that power of attorney 
you gave me, when I bought those other bonds for 
you. You don't know what I sold. I don't 
know myself — unless I look it up. How do you 
know — or anybody else — whether those weren't 
my bonds I put up for that loan ? That you sold 
them to me and I turned over my other bonds for 
them — those Electro Chemical things? Re- 
membefi you'd have to do the proving — I 
wouldn't And who could tell really? Could 
you, or anybody else ? Who'd know but you had 
all Electro Chemical bonds, and I had all the 
others?" 

I couldn't answer him now. What could I say ? 
What could I do ? I just sat there. Nancy was 
crying again — still a little moaning bundle of lace 
and blue ribbons on the fat black chair; and the 
blue and purple light from the window coming 
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down on her pale cheeks — an awful coloufi 
ghastly. 

*' So you see," said Jim Benton, after a while, 
*' oh, I wasn't bluffing I What I said was abso- 
lutely true — absolutely. WeVe all in the same 
boat — you and I and the banks and everybody. 
Our interests are all identical." 

'* Identical," I said. All I seemed to be able 
to do now was to repeat words after him. 

" Absolutely," said Jim. " There's only one 
thing for any of us to do." 

" What? " I asked, like a fool. " Do what? 
What shall I do?" 

^^ The only thing to do for any of us, is to do 
nothing — absolutely," he said, when I started 
up from my chair. The minute you touch any- 
thing now, the whole thing will be down around 
your ears, like a house of cards. And when it's 
once down, good night I " 

" That company — perhaps," I said. " But 
not my bonds, my other bonds I " 

Nancy moved convulsively, in the big chair, 
crying suddenly again — as if some idea had sud- 
denly struck her. 

" Well, you know where they are, now, that's 
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sure," he said. " You know theyVc safe where 
they are/' 

" Safe/* I said. " With you I " 

" No, not with me at all I In the bank! " 

" How do I know they are there — or where 
they are? How can I take your word for any- 
thing now? '* 

" Oh, that's easy,*' he said. " I'll show you 
the bank's memorandum for it — you can keep it 
if you want to. Or, I'll take you and show the 
bonds to you, if you want to see them, in the 
bank." 

I could see perfectly well, looking at him — that 
he was telling the truth, in all probability. 

*' Come," he said, while I sat thinking, *' be 
reasonable ! " 

" Be reasonable I " I echoed. " Reasonable I " 
And laughed. I had to. 

^* It was a mistake," he said, " in the first place, 
to open it up." And Nancy moved, as he said it, 
like a crying child, that has cried itself out. 

" But now it has been," he said — " now she's 
done it, there's only just one thing for you to do." 

I looked at him. 

** Do nothing," he said again, answering my 
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look. " Promise me you will do nothing at all 
for three months ! And let the business work it- 
self out. Come," he said again. '* That's easy. 
That's reasonable ! " 

'* Reasonable 1 " I repeated. It almost choked 
me. 

" Whether it seems reasonable or not to you," 
he said — " it's the only way now. We're all in 
this together — every one of us. But you let it 
alone for three months — and it will be all right I 
By that time the business will work itself out and 
we'll all be on easy street. I promise you thatl 
But if it don't," he said, " you won't be any worse 
off than you are — that's certain as daylight." 

" How ? " I asked. " How is it certain ? '* 

" Your bonds will still be all right there in the 
bank, won't they? They can't get out, can they? 
You can sue for them and get them in three 
months just as well as you can now! But you 
won't have to do it, I can promise you that! " 

"You!'* I said. "Promise me anything! 
How could I trust youl " 

"Trust me?" he said, in an ugly voice. 
" Trust me ! I should say you could. 

"Look! If I wanted to run off," he asked, 
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" where would I run to? What would I run off 
with? With everything I've got in the world in 
that bank. What would I run off for ? 

" Trust me I " he said again — " when any time 
you wanted all you need to do would be to step to 
the nearest police station and have me under ar- 
rest, fighting to keep from spending the rest of 
my natural life in State's Prison. Trust me I 
God! If a woman ever had a man where she 
could trust him, you certainly have got me." 

I looked at him. I knew perfectly well he was 
telling the truth. 

The only thing in my mind then, really was, 
should I go on with the whole thing as I had 
started, as I had from the beginning; would I dare 
to? Or should I go to Steele now, and make a 
clean breast of it? 

"That's all youVe got to do: just keep still," 
Jim said, as if he read my thoughts. " Let things 
rest for three months. I wouldn't tell anybody, 
not even Steele." 

" Why not? " I asked quickly. 

** Well, you can, if you want to," he answered 
— " of course. You're the doctor. You can — 
if you want to take the responsibility on yourself. 
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That^s your option. I shouldn^t think youM want 
to, myself, but you can. Naturally, I don't advise 
you to." 

** Why not? " I said, knowing already. 

'* You know as well as I do," he said, ^* what's 
likely to happen, with Steele's temper. You know 
what he's likely to do. And especially hearing the 
whole thing for the first time — out of a clear 
sky. Especially after you've kept him in the dark 
about it, so long as you have," he said — and I 
cringed, listening to him. *^ You can imagine 
what a chance you're taking. That is, if you 
want to leave things alone — not kick everything 
over." 

I did stL And he could see I did. 

" Whereas," said Jim Benton, looking me in 
the eye — telling me the truth still, I could see it. 
Not because he wanted to. Because he had to! 
^^ All I ask you to do is wait three months, and say 
nothing. And at the end of that time you can do 
as you please. 

" And you have exactly the same rights to get 
your property back then, as you have now," he re- 
peated, watching me. 

" Can you prove that to me? " I said, quickly. 
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^^ I certainly can/' he answered, looking me in 
the eye, " and will 1 " 

Nancy had sat up in the chair now, and was 
watching me, too. 

** All right," I answered. I had to make some 
decision. " You do." 

"You mean to say it's all right?" asked Jim. 
A great rush of red come up across his face. 

** I mean to say," I answered, " it's all right for 
three months — if what you say is right." 

He got up then, and grabbed my hand in his. 
And Nancy suddenly came up out of the big chair 
and started toward me — hysterical. 

" I told you she would do it," she said to Jim. 
'' I told you she would help us." And kissed me 
frantically on my cheek and hair. 

" Sh — keep your voice down, Pet," said Jim, 
going over and pouring out another great drink of 
whisky. His voice was hoarse from talking. 
The sweat stood out all over his forehead. He 
looked done for. We all did. 

" I've got to go now," I said. I wanted to get 
somewhere where I could think. 

Nancy took me through the shiny hall. It was 
darker in the centre of the house. The morning 
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light was gone. We had been there already three 
hours talking. 

'* Oh, Joan," said Nancy, breaking down again, 
when I was going out. *' You don't think I did 
it — you don't think I got you into all this trouble 
purposely? " 

"Purposely? No!" I cried out. "You 
haven't brains enough — or any other woman. 
All you said was just repeating what you heard 
him say, over and over again." 

" I don't ! " she said, half to herself. " I don't 
understand it now! How it all happened," she 
said to me. " They were bonds — all of them. 
Why, Joan — they were all bonds! " 

" Yes — bonds 1 " I said, and laughed a raw 
ugly laugh. " Bonds. Just what father always 
bought I Because they are the safest ! " 

I couldn't help saying that much. 

Then I went out. I couldn't trust myself to 
talk any more. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE LAW AND THE PROPHET 

HE first thing I saw when I went home 
■ and tried to straighten out my wits, was 
that it was going to be like death to tell 
Steele what I had done — even if I thought I 
ought to. To sit and tell him what an utterly 
disastrous fool I had made of myself. And while 
I was thinking about it, I happened to look at the 
clock, and saw it was nearly lunch time. We'd 
been talking there nearly all the morning 1 So I 
jumped and ran upstairs, and fixed myself to look 
as natural as I could, and came down and met 
Steele. I couldn't tell him then, anyway, I said 
to myself. And I had all the afternoon to think 
over it, before I decided anything. 

So then, after I had said good-bye to Steele 
after luncheon, I went upstairs again to try to 
figure it out — just what a trap Fd got myself 
mto, and what was the best way to get out. 
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I didn't trust Jim Benton, not a particle — I 
couldn't, now, of course. But then, after all, 
there was a good deal to what he had told me. 
There he was, as he said — with everything he 
had, and all mine, too — all in that bank. And 
where could he go — and what could he take with 
him if he went — and how could he possibly get 
anything out from the bank — the way things 
were in a business way with him, now? 

" Then, what's the use? " I said. " If he can 
really prove what he said, if he can show me that 
all my bonds are there, and can't be gotten out 
anyhow — why not leave it as it is, until the three 
months are over? Why should I stir up every- 
thing, and take the responsibility of smashing 
everything to pieces, if I can sit here and wait — 
and be no worse oft in the end, anyhow? And 
have the chance — always the chance — of every- 
thing's coming out all right, and not having to tell 
Steele after all." 

So the first day I didn't speak to Steele, nor 
the second, nor the third. And by that time Jim 
Benton had convinced me — had shown me as 
certainly as anything I ever saw, that my bonds 
were all there in the bank, just where he said they 
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were, and that they would be there for three 
months, as he had told me, without the slightest 
chance of his or anybody else's getting hold of 
them, unless they had the money to take them 
out — which, of course, was absurd. 

So by that time — between not wanting to tell 
Steele anyway, and being convinced by Jim Ben- 
ton — I had made up my mind. 

" ni take the chance," I said. " FU wait, and 
see what happens. Til try to wait, and watch, 
and keep myself from going crazy the next three 
months. Maybe things will turn and everything 
will come out all right after all." 

And, of course, when I once decided that, there 
was nothing to do but put the best face on every- 
thing I could. Now Pd taken my gamble again, 
I made up my mind I wouldn't sulk. That 
wouldn't do a particle of good, anyway. It would 
be either one of two things. Either we'd all go 
down — lose everything we had; or we'd come 
through somehow. And either way I was going 
to have as much amusement as I could, and to see 
that Steele did. I would just try to smile, and 
keep as cheerful as I knew how. It reminded me 
of Ella Singleton again — about her old instruc- 
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tion to me about what a woman had to do — 
always smile, no matter how scared you are, try 
to look cheerful anyhow. 

So we went a great deal those next few weeks 
— Nancy and myself. She seemed to want to be 
with me most of the time now. It was like drink- 
ing with Nancy anyhow — that sort of society 
thing; a kind of nervous habit. And I was glad 
to go and not sit at home, and think. So I was 
with Nancy, going out to all the teas, and bridge 
parties everywhere. To see us you'd think we 
didn't have a care in the world. I never went 
out so much before in my life. 

" It's a good thing, too," Jim Benton told us. 
'' Go all you can. Keep up appearances. And it 
won't do you any harm, either. You don't need 
to worry. Everything is coming out all right — 
every little thing. You'll see." 

He would say that of course. But I could see 
from his face he was drinking — still terribly 
nervous. 

Steele was worried, too. I could see that. 
From his eyes, staring off at the corners, think- 
ing; and his hands, more restless — more than 
ever. Nervous as a ghost. Restless, and a little 
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touchy and irritable, working day and night that 
way. 

" We're going to save the company," he told 
me. " I hope so. We are going to pull it out — 
if we keep going at it hard enough." 

But it was going to be some work — about an 
even chance, I gathered — rather less, perhaps. 
And terribly hard andivearing on Steele. It tired 
him all out. He was strong enough, in a way; 
but never very robust, physically. Too nervous. 

So altogether, I found I had quite a contract 
on my hands — not only trying to amuse myself, 
but having to keep him up, too. Having to be 
cheerful for two — and worrying all the time, and 
waiting and wondering what was going to happen 
anyway. 

Naturally I did have some bad half hours, when 
I was alone. Naturally I couldn't forget all the 
time — especially evenings, with Steele always 
gone at the office every night, and me sitting there 
alone, wondering how things would come out — 
whether I'd really ruined everything, or there was 
some chance of our pulling out. When I was 
alone I was having pretty blue times. It seemed 
sometimes as if everything had gone wrong with 
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me since I was married; that the more I triedf 
and the more I cared, the worse things went. It 
made me pretty blue. 

It was one of those blue times — it would be, 
of course — when that awful German was at the 
house, when I heard him talking the way he did 
about American women. It would be, naturally. 
Things always have to happen that way. I would 
have to hear those two old men talking just when 
it would make the most impression on me, and 
get that idea started in my mind. 

When I first saw that great fat man, that Ger- 
man, I didn't know whether to laugh or to shud- 
der — he was so grotesque, so awful in a way, 
and yet so funny. 

*^ Distinguished 1 '' I said, when Steele brought 
him in for dinner. " For what? " 

** A great many things. He is a great man, in 
biology — in his way." 

" Well, he doesn't show outward signs of it," 
I said. ^* He looks as if he had just swallowed 
the world, and was sitting around digesting it. 
He couldn't look intelligent to me. How could 
anybody as fat as that ? " 

Oh, he was enormous. 
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" You've got to help me out," I said to Steele, 
*' entertaining him. This is something I don't 
know anything about. It's about like serving a 
trained elephant at five o'clock tea." 

Steele laughed at me. 

" Well, we'll have to do the best we can. He 
is really quite a man in his line — a very noted 



one. 
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•* I don't know about that," I told him. " But 
what I do know is that you have got to take charge 
of him." 

All I knew about the man, anyway, was that 
he was one of those outlandish creatures that Miss 
Hutton captured every now and then to come to 
speak to the girls and the townspeople at the Hall 

— a celebrity. They said he had been a pro- 
fessor somewhere in some German university, and 
the author of a book called ^* Evolution and the 
Superman," and a disciple of Nietzsche, whoever 
that was. 

He gave a talk in the afternoon on something 
nobody understood ; something on German women 

— not very complimentary to them, I should 
judge. And after that he came over to our house 
finally, and we entertained him at dinner. Steele 
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had to go over to the office again afterwards, of 
course. So we had in Dr. Winters, Steele's fa- 
ther, to take care of him. And later he took a 
train back to the city. It was a funny thing. 
That was the only time I ever saw the man, or 
heard of him, for that matter. And yet I will 
never forget him, and what he said — just that 
talk I overheard I 

He was perfectly impossible at dinner. All he 
did was to stare at me, and stuff his mouth, and 
talk across me to Steele's father — a perfectly 
wild undisciplined male in his native state, Ella 
Singleton would have called him. I never was so 
relieved in my life, as when dinner was over, and 
I could step out and say good-bye to Steele — 
when he had to excuse himself and go back to the 
factory; and leave the man in there with Steele's 
father, smoking at the table. 

I didn't go back; I left them and went outside 
on the piazza, and sat down. In three min- 
utes, of course, they both forgot that I was liv- 
ing. 

I sat there a few minutes resting. It was hot 
inside, and I was tired myself — sick of sitting 
there and smiling inanely while the men talked — 
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to one another. I intended first to rest a minute 
or two, and then go back into the house. But 
then I saw that one of the windows was down in 
the dining room. I could hear them talking — 
just barely at first. And then a minute after- 
wards I heard their voices rise a little — and I 
understood them. 

" Of all things I " I thought at first. " Those 
two old creatures are talking about women 1 ^' 

It struck me as so funny. 

And then I remembered they had probably 
started talking on that lecture on German women 
the old scientist had given in the afternoon. 

" I guess ril listen," I said to myself, " just for 
fun. I may get some points on myself that I 
didn't know. I never heard myself discussed by 
a great scientist before." 

So I lay there in the porch chair, listening. 

" Precisely," I heard the German say. ** I sec 
her much — the American woman — since I ar- 
rive in this country. Of all here she is most in- 
teresting. You have here your labour problem, 
your immigration problem, your negro problem. 
My friend, these are nothing to your American 
woman and her problem." 
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" That's flattering, anyhow," I said to myself, 
and smiled. 

" A problem — a field to search and under- 
stand," he said, and rolled heavily in his chair. 
** In Germany it would already be studied care- 
fully — ' scientifically. Men there would devote 
their lives to it. A field, my friend. My God, 
what a field 1 " 

I almost disgraced myself by laughing out loud. 
It struck me as so utterly ridiculous. 

" Endless," he rumbled on. " From all ways 
it can be seen I Socially, industrially, biologically I 
For me, of course, I should prefer to study bio- 
logically. It Is the best, also. For it is the 
deepest." 

'^ Imagine It," I said to myself, almost laughing 
out loud again. ** Imagine that old thing study- 
ing an American girl, like a toad or bug — or 
something; and putting it down in a book." 

*^ Yes," he said In that great thick voice of his. 
" The American woman — she is your greatest 
danger. She will be your American disaster, I 
believe 1 " 

I sat up a little more, still smiling — wonder- 
ing what on earth he meant. 
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" What I " I said. " This grows exciting." 

^' Disaster I " repeated the doctor, in a surprised 
voice. 

^'Absolutely. A disaster. Ruinous. Yes. 
More ruinous than any other matter in the life 
of your people. It is so we see her from Europe.'' 

** Howl In what way? " asked the doctor. 

'* In what way," repeated the great rumbling 
voice after him. '' In what way would woman 
ruin? By her sex, naturally. Love — sex, that 
is her one power she can exert. Sex, that is 
woman. That is all she can be — sex, love, emo- 
tion." 

** A pleasant thing to know, anyway," I said, 
moving in my chair. 

** If she becomes a disaster, then, it is because 
she will offend — she will wrongly act in sex, in 
love," that big, thick, self-complacent voice went 
on. 

" This is nice I " I said to myself, stiffening up 
my chair. 

'' I disagree with you 1 " said the doctor, speak- 
ing sharply. ** You do not know our women, ap- 
parently. I will tell you something. I've trav- 
elled somewhat; I have also seen thousands of 
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American women — known them intimately, nat- 
urally, in my profession. I believe myself the 
American woman is the purest minded woman in 
the world. Under her superficial lightness and 
freedom the most innocent." 

** Innocence. Yes," said that great self-satis- 
fied voice again. ^*Yes, ignorance I That is 
part of it, also. That is a part of what I would 
say. Ignorance is not safety. It is danger." 

" I believe, too," went on Steele's father, " that 
she is the best wife the world has ever seen. I 
don't believe it — I know it 1 " 

" Good for you, doctor I " I said, listening now 
scandalously, without the slightest qualms of con- 
science. But what he said made not the least 
impression on the other man, that scientist. 

" Best,'* he said. " In what way best? " 

" Best — most devoted — truest to her hus- 
band I" 

" Good for you, doctor," I said to myself again, 
and I clapped my hands silently for him. I had 
never known him to say so much in my life. He 
was usually a quiet man — almost silent, since his 
wife died. 

^' I've known thousands," he said, ^^ of all 
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classes. They are few, if any, you will find un- 
true. They are too affectionate — too devoted 
— if anything." 

** Exactly," said the German, calm as ever. 
^* Yes, that also makes her more dangerous — a 
greater danger still. It would." 

"Dangerous I" said Dr. Winters. "What I 
That she is too affectionate — too loving 1 " 

" Exactly so," the other man told him. 
" Often it will be so." 

"What is this?" I said to myself. "A rid- 
dle?" 

" But — " said the doctor, evidently as confused 
as I was — "you spoke, I thought, of offences; 
of wrong actions, morally." 

" It was not marriage, I meant," said the Ger- 
man. " It was no offence in that." 

" Oh," said Dr. Winters — and waited, while 
the other man turned and sighed, and re-arranged 
himself in the chair. 

" No I What is marriage? " he said, when he 
was ready. "A little thing — a tribal custom; 
of a few centuries, as it is now I Altering con- 
tinually, now, under our own eyes. What law 
should that have, of value — fundamental, I 
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would say? Its laws are temporary, looking 
largely. Conveniences of society, changed from 
time to time. Not much — a little thing." 

** I am getting news all the time," I said to my- 
self. '' I had an idea before marriage was of 
some consequence." 

" I spoke of different laws — deeper," I heard 
him going on. " It is there where danger really 
comes — as here." 

*' I see," the doctor said, meaning apparently 
that he didn't at all. 

'' Yes, it is there the American woman as I have 
seen her, Is your great danger and her own. She 
Is pure minded — yes. Or ignorant, I should 
say. rather, of what she should know. And for 
that more dangerous. She Is devoted — more so, 
let us say, than any other. And for that, more 
dangerous also — If she will not fulfil the deeper 
laws of which I speak. If she will not fulfil her 
purposes In nature." 

" Just what do you mean? " asked the doctor. 

" If she will not create life again I If she will 
not have children 1 If she will cease from off- 
spring — as she here has done In America." 

** Oh," said the doctor, understanding. " Yet 
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that is not true, altogether. She has not ceased 
having children/' 

"One child, perhaps — two; in your better, 
stronger classes, now entirely; often none at all. 
And now with the poorer and weaker also." 

" Our families are smaller," the doctor admit- 
ted. " But they exist." 

" One child — two — no child at all, what dif- 
ference 1 The American woman has not children. 
Her sex is idle." 

" The idle sex," said Dr. Winters, laughing a 
little now, the sharpness of arguing had gone out 
of his voice. " We hear a good deal of that al- 
ways." 

" You shall hear more," said that great, thick, 
positive voice, always laying down the law. ** It 
is your deep disaster. Your woman would escape 
her one use for living." 

** Thank you for that," I said to myself, angry. 
" One use 1 I like that." 

'^ She would escape her one business in life. 
She would escape the busine$s of her sex. She 
would be light, gay, charming, young forever. It 
is that of which I speak, when I say she does 
wrong sexually — not in mere offences against. 
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some marriage law. It is deeper — this thing of 
which I speak. It is a crime against nature." 

I laughed to myself, angrily. I was mad, lis- 
tening to them. 

" What you ought to do," I said to myself, 
'' you great coarse animal thing, is to bear a few 
children yourself. Bear — bear — bear like my 
mother did. If you'd borne one, you wouldn't be 
sitting there like a fat Chinese God, laying down 
the law for the universe about things you know 
nothing about." 

'' A crime against nature, yes. A biologic 
sin I " he rumbled on. 

" Horrors I " I said to myself, letting myself 
down, and taking it less seriously. '* Is that what 
I am? A disaster — a biologic sin I I know 
now." 

But still it made me mad just the same — his 
cocksure notions about us, his laws, and nature and 
biology 1 I had never heard anything like that 
before. But it did make an impression on me 
just the same. 

^' Is that the way people like that look at us," 
I said, " really? Are we animals — just nothing 
but breeding animals ? " 
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He seemed so perfectly sure and confident that 
what he said was right — that was one thing. I 
could laugh at him, and wonder what he meant 
But it made an impression on me, naturally — his 
manner, and what they had told me about him — 
how much he knew. 

" For that," he went along, " she will pay the 
penalty. It is inevitable — this law, like others. 
It is self-punishing — like all laws of nature. She 
will pay the penalty in terms of kind I " 

"In terms of kind!" the doctor said — evi- 
dently as puzzled as myself. 

" As always," said that great thick voice again; 
" in nature I You will eat — you do not work. 
Then you die of eating. You will work — you 
do not eat. Then you are destroyed by working. 
It is the same. She would love, without conse- 
quence — without fulfilment — then by nature she 
will love more always — she will be destroyed by 
loving." 

"What nonsense is this?" I asked myself. 

" By loving, by sex — whatever you will call 
it. It is a commonplace — a platitude, you will 
say, my friend, when once we regard it. We 
are not children now, nor youths — you and I — 
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we are educated grown men. We can see and 
speak plain. Then what is this love of ours; 
this sex, this impulse — whatever you will call it 
— at last sight? My dear sir, we all know — 
you especially as a medical man. It is a great 
primal, natural force, is it not — with one single 
cosmic aim? It is a means to an end, is it not? 
When that end is accomplished, it is abated, it be- 
comes less active. But, on the other hand, still 
not accomplished, it becomes continually more and 
more — more intense, more furious, more driv- 
ing — always. Is it not so? Is not nature so? 
She must be. Like gravity — like any primal, 
natural force, sex is never satisfied until concluded 
finally." 

** What is he getting at, now? " I said to my- 
self, sitting up listening — understanding partly, 
and partly not at all: All these inevitable laws 
and punishments he talked about, in that positive, 
certain way — not arguing at all, just making 
statements. 

** The woman especially. She is all love — all 
sex. It IS her nature. She would escape; yet 
how could she escape what she herself is? She 
would dance and sing and amuse herself — as 
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here in America. She would run, forget, escape. 
My friend, the more she goes, the faster, madder 
will it drive her. For love she becomes insatiable. 
" It is that which you see now everywhere in 
America," he went on in that perfectly calm, cer- 
tain way of his. ** In Europe, yes, too. But 
more constantly here. All sex — all love. The 
streets in the great cities — cryingj out with it — 
the idle women, half dressed, little dressed, over 
dressed. The theatre, the books, the songs — 
all sex — ^all love — driven, faster and faster. 
All extravagance — all waste, everywhere. Like 
nothing in the world before. Millions, as Tolstoi 
(you have seen, no doubt) points out in his loose, 
unscientific way. The greatest waste of civilisa- 
tion. Millions of workmen at their work, mak- 
ing, selling, catering for sex ornamentation — 
dress, jewelry, all the ornamentation of sex. 
Books, plays, music. All the shops in the grtit 
streets — the greatest in the world — the fac- 
tories, the workmen — all for the purpose of self- 
ornament of women; self-advertisement, the call- 
ing of idle sex, the woman to the man. The 
woman seeking for love, attention, attraction to 
the man. All sex, sex, sex — or love, let us say, 
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if you desire. America — the United States, 
it is a nation that now goes mad with sex — the 
idle sex of the American woman/' 

** The great cities," I heard the doctor answer. 
** The women you see upon the streets there are 
not typical of our women, everywhere — our bet- 



ter women." 



** What shall we call the better women then? " 
asked the German. *' These * new women ' as 
you say it — these women I would see at my lec- 
tures now? " 

" Perhaps," the doctor said. " Some would." 

I jumped in my chair. All of a sudden I heard 
this explosion — a kind of great explosion of 
laughter. The great man was laughing. 

** What is it? " the doctor asked him, surprised 
apparently himself. 

" Excuse me," said the German, " but of all in 
your country, these are most amusing. They 
would escape sex — going elsewhere. Men shall 
be women; and women shall be men. They are 
unsexed ; their critics will say even I Unsexed, my 
friend I Let us speak plain — what we all know. 
Unsexed I Bah! Never. Oversexed I These 
are the oversexed, the supersexed, my friend. 
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They would escape most; they are driven fastest 
and most far. Is there any action these will not 
do? Any hysteria too strange or astonishing for 
them to attract attention to themselves? Any 
scoldings and shriekings for the older and disap- 
pointed; any posturmgs and posings and displays 
too much or too public for the beautiful? My 
friend — let us speak merely what we know our- 
selves. They go, and go, but they arrive always 
to the same place — do they not ? It is all the 
same thing, as other women — the seeking, the 
calling, the natural self displaying of the woman 
to the man. Unsexed, my friend — a movement 
of intellect! Bah. We all know better. Physi- 
ological, neurotic — the maddest of the mad; the 
most violent of all the restlessness of the Ameri- 
can woman, driven by sex idleness, to self-destruc- 
tion. 

** Self-destruction, my friend,** he went along. 
" It is the law. It is the inevitable. Woman, 
not finding her end according to her nature, be- 
comes self-destroyed. Not only she alone. With 
her she destroys the world around her. But first 
of all what is nearest — the thing she desires, 
loves, must have — the man." 
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'^ Horrors,** I said, sitting there motionless. 
" What an idea 1 " 

" How? '* asked the doctor, with the voice of a 
man listening very carefully, now. 

"How, my friend? How? You know as I 
do. Better. You see it always, everywhere. It 
must be so. All this Idleness — all this class that 
will produce nothing; all this waste, this extrava- 
gance of self-display — what will it mean ? What 
must it mean ? What does it mean in America — 
as you see to-day? Always, everywhere, the men 
active — night and day; always furiously engaged 
in business. Driven, driven, driven by this idle- 
ness, this frantic waste and extravagance; this 
eternal restlessness and unsatisfaction and sex dis- 
playment of the women. They will not take their 
part; they will not undertake the business of their 
sex; they would dance, they would amuse, they 
would attract forever — that is all. Very well, 
what will happen then ? " he said, and stopped sud- 
denly, 

" What? " asked Dr. Winters. 

" What? What must? They will not create, 
so they will destroy — themselves, their property 
— their husbands. The strain of them becomes 
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now everywhere too great — the strain of their 
restlessness and their never satisfied desire. It 
acts continually on themselves — more still upon 
their men — their husbands. Everywhere al- 
ready the strain of life becomes too great with you 
Americans, your men in your better classes. 
Your work, your business — it becomes already 
with you Americans now a nervous disease. This 
is a commonplace ' — a platitude now the world 
over; and back of it — a commonplace also — is 
the idleness, the sex idleness of the American 
woman — never resting, never satisfied I '* 

My mouth was wide open, listening to him. 

" She is driven — so she drives. She is rest- 
less, extravagant, interfering. So she destroys 
your wealth, herself, her husband; so often, will 
she kill literally her husband. So America be- 
comes in the upper classes a nation full of wid- 
ows; always the nation of men dead from busi- 
ness, as you say — killed so, literally killed! " 

** Killed 1 " I gasped. I didn't quite take it all 
in yet. 

" A kind of universal tragedy, as you see it," 
said the doctor slowly. 

" Always," the German answered. *' It is nee- 
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essary so — inevitable. It must be. For the 
woman does not move herself. She is moved, al- 
ways, driven from outside. All of us — we are 
driven. We do not move ourselves by thought 
much — nations or men. We are impulse mov- 
ing through environment, all. But woman most 
— all sex, all desire, all impulse. Her thoughts, 
her reward, her punishment, all love. It controls 
her, it drives her in everything, a power up over 
and beyond herself. She will be driven always 
by it, as truly as are the swallows driven north- 
ward by the spring — and just the same. 

'* So you see,'' he said finally, after the doctor 
did not speak — after I had sat there, gathering 
together what he meant. " So you see," he went 
on, the way a man talks when he has finished up 
an argument, ** what I would say at first. 

*' Naturally — love, sex, whatever you will 
choose to call it, is not the same for all. It would 
drive each according to her nature. For the 
lower women, extravagance, wantonness, display. 
For the higher it is love, let us say — as we should 
mean it. Different, yes — but not less danger- 
ous; more, no doubt. She then becomes danger- 
ous by her very virtues and fine attractions. 
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*' She is pure minded — innocent, as you say. 
So much less she will understand what will drive 
and destroy her." 

I sat there listening now, drinking in every 
syllable — trying to translate it to myself. 

*' She is devoted always to her husband, you 
would say. Naturally 1 The more she has not 
children, the more by nature she must have him. 
He is her necessity — her life. Why not — she 
must be so. She must love, or die. It is her ne- 
cessity." 

*' Good heavens I " I said to myself suddenly, 
getting cold all over me. '* Change the language, 
and that's exactly what Ella Singleton said to me 
just after I was married. I could hear her say- 
ing it — about her husband : * They are our one 
necessity. That's the danger with us childless 
women, we get to think too much of them 1 ' " . 

*' She must have him, she must seek him, more 
and more," I could hear him going on. ** She 
must drive him; she must love and have his love 
— each according to her nature. By extrava- 
gance, by lightness, by interference, by too much 
anxiousness of love. Each according to her na- 
ture, but all the same — all for sex, for love. 
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And if for one man only, then so much the more 
dangerous. She seeks, she drives; often, many 
times she destroys him — for love. She kills him, 
often in his business, literally — as by her hands.'* 

" Well, of all outrageous things I ever heard," 
I said, ** this is the worst — absolutely. The man 
is crazy." 

I sat up, straight and still, listening. It made 
me nervous, uneasy — especially after I remem- 
bered that thing that Ella Singleton had said. It 
certainly had a most awful effect on me to hear 
him going on with that outlandish stuff of his about 
women, in that perfectly calm, confident way, as 
certain as if he were talking of the multiplication 
table. 

** Not all our women," I heard the doctor an- 
swer him. 

" No, there are exceptional women, also — 
many, as there are men," said the scientist. '* I 
speak now of the mass — of the childless women 
of America, that destroy, that drive the American 
men furiously; these women, idle, never satisfied, 
always restless, seeking, offering, pursuing love — 
driving and driven to destruction by what they 
will not understand. I mean the American 
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woman, as we would see her, from a distance — 
in our country. I mean also the childless woman 
everywhere." 

" A tragic figure," I heard the doctor say, " as 
you see her I " 

" Yes," said the big voice. " Yes. Surely. 
A strange creature — self-punished — self-de- 
stroyed. Yes. She will destroy the world with 
love ; herself she must destroy. But first, before 
herself, the thing she loves ! " 

He stopped, and sighed, and rolled his great 
body in his chair again. The doctor said noth- 
ing. 

" Horrors upon horrors. What nonsense," I 
said. " What absolute nonsense. Scientific ! 
It's simply ridiculous." 

And then I got up, and went into the house 
again. I couldn't sit there any longer. And 
now, too, I saw they were about through their 
talking, and they might be looking for me — they 
might be wondering where I was. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE FAILURE 

1 CAN'T tell you, quite, what an impression 
that thing made on me. I know that next 
morning the whole affair, all that strange 
old German scientific thing had said seemed abso- 
lutely ridiculous to me ; all that talk about women, 
and *' biologic sins," and *' punishment in terms 
of kind " I Just a queer kind of joke. I laughed, 
and then I forgot about it. 

But that night again it came back to me. I got 
to thinking about some of the things he said — 
about women ruining men, and then about Ella 
Singleton and her husband; and the way they 
said she drove him to death in business ; and then, 
of course, about myself and Steele. 

" Here, what's the matter with me ? " I said to 

myself. " I must be getting nervous." And 

stopped myself thinking about it. 

I was getting nervous, of course about the Com- 
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pany, more and more — wondering whether it 
was going to get on its feet and pull us out again 
— as Jim Benton claimed it would. I was begin- 
ning to have my doubts. For it was just about 
this time they began to have their trouble with the 
bank. 

There was a time of financial trouble then, 
everywhere. You may remember. One of those 
times when half the men are nervous, or smoking 
too much, or come home at night with great deep 
lines down by their noses; and sit and say noth- 
ing about what has happened to them all day — 
which makes it worse for us women, naturally, 
watching them, than anything they could possibly 
tell. 

And all day long, perhaps, they have been hav- 
ing one of those awful silent fights men have now- 
adays, when they sit in an office together, or a lit- 
tle room in the bank — two men alone ; and ruin 
and destroy each other, without so much as a loud 
word. I used to hear, my father talk of them 
sometimes when I was a girl to the other men at 
the house — telling stories about them. 

Steele^s company was going through that now. 
He talked to me as little as he could about it. 
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And I didn't want to bother him with questions — 
ever. But I knew from various things Td gath- 
ered from overhearing him and Mr. Fletcher — 
that financial man of the Company he had to din- 
ner with him quite often now. It was something 
about notes — renewing notes. I would have 
known, for that matter, that something was going 
wrong, just from watching Steele. He was get- 
ting so nervous ; his hands were so restless. 

I sat there nights, after I had seen the men start 
back to the office together. They were there 
practically every night now. I sat there alone, 
trying to remember what they had said, and' ask- 
ing myself: 

" Is that company going to fail? " 

I would sit there alone, in that big silent room, 
with the servants all in bed — and the only living 
thing apparently, left in the house beside myself, 
that soft ticking, old black marble clock on the 
mantelpiece. And naturally I would get pretty 
scared and blue, wondering what would happen 
to us if the Company did fail ; what on earth pos- 
sessed me to do what I had done ? 

And then I would find I was thinking about that 
old German scientist again — what he had said 
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about us American women ; and what we did — 
ruining everything, because we had to; because 
we didn't have children. 

" Do you believe anything like that? " I would 
say. '* Do you believe for an instant that women 
are that way — driven, driven, all the time by this 
kind of special fate; this thing outside of them- 
selves — this sex, or desire, or love, or whatever 
it is? Do you believe that unless they do what 
he said they must — have children one right after 
the other — that we will destroy ourselves, and 
everything else, by our restlessness, and idle- 
ness and extravagance — and having to attract 
the men all the time 1 " 

" Nonsense 1 " I would say right away. " That 
isn't the way women are 1 

" Of course," I would think then, after a min- 
ute or two. ^' I suppose there are women like 
that. I don't doubt it. A certain class of women. 
The streets are full of them afternoons. And I 
suppose it's perfectly natural for them to act that 
way. 

" Well, it's perfectly natural for all of us, isn't 
it? " something would say to me. " We all like 
pretty things. We all want to be attractive! 
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" And there are some women, of course," I 
would go on after a while, *' who have got to have 
attention all the time. I know that. 

** Don't we all of us — *' I went on asking my- 
self, " every woman you knowl If you tell the 
truth I What would be the use of living, if you 
weren't attractive to somebody — have some- 
body to love you? What else does the average 
woman live for? 

" That may be all true — to some extent. It 
is," I answered myself. " But not the way he 
talks about it — not so they ruin themselves and 
everybody else — because they must be loved and 
admired all the time. That^s ridiculous. 

*' Of course," I admitted to myself, " I can see 
what he means, too. And in a way it isn't so 
crazy as it sounded at first — with a great lot of 
women. And of course when women like that 
don't have children it is worse — it must be. 
They're idle and restless and extravagant, and 
don't know what to do with their time except 
amuse themselves, and fix themselves up all the 
time; and in a way — the way that old German 
would mean, I suppose — he may be right, with 
that class of people. In the aggregate, I suppose, 
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the cost of it must be enormous — in this country, 
everywhere ; and a frightful drag — ruinous, for 
a lot of men. But to talk generally about women 
ruining men because they love them is absolutely 
absurd and ridiculous. 

" Is it ? What about you, then ? " This thing 
questioning me would say, suddenly and distinctly. 
*' What did you do and why did you do it? Was 
there any earthly reason why you should ruin 
yourself and Steele, except because you cared so 
much about him? Is there any reason besides 
that one, that queer old German said? Is there 
any reason except that you loved him ? " 

*' In the first place," I said, getting up, and 
doing something — moving around, making a 
noise, starting playing on the piano. *' In the 
first place, we've got to be ruined before we'd get 
morbid over that old theoretical foolishness. 
And we aren't ruined yet, by any means I " 

We weren't — no. Jim Benton kept saying 
everything was all right. But matters didn't get 
any better, I could see that, plainer and plainer, 
the nearer they all got to that thing they were 
afraid of — that time of renewing their notes at 
the bank. Everything depended on that, of 
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course; and of course they didn't say anything 
about it to me, but at the same time I could see 
perfectly well for myself how it was going, just 
from watching Steele and the other men. Steele 
was uglier and more irritable and bitter all the 
time — especially against Jim Benton and the 
crowd at the bank that had been with him when the 
Company first started — but now, just lately, had 
fallen out with him. And occasionally Steele 
would let out something about them. 

" It would be all right now," he said. " The 
Company would be a prosperous strong business 
this minute, if that thing, and those bloodsuckers 
who were with him hadn't bled it white continu- 
ally with their commissions and rake-offs and fat 
salaries for doing nothing. And now, because 
the bank crowd has fallen out with Benton, they 
propose to shut down on the whole thing — call 
all our loans ! " 

" What would happen if they did ? " I asked 
him, in a hurry. 

" Well, they think they'll shut us up 1 " 

"Won't they?" 

"No," said Steele. "They won't. We'll 
find something 1 " 
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He wouldn't admit to me, of course, that any- 
thing would happen to the Company if he did 
know it. And I wouldn't, naturally, to him. I 
always assumed, of course, that it was going right 
on — to him. 

But nights, when I sat alone in that still room, 
with that eternal soft ticking clock, I would go 
over it all, and form my own opinions. 

" Let's look at it in the face," I would tell my- 
self. " Let's see it in the worst possible way." 

And then I would try and imagine what would 
happen to us if the Company really failed. 

I would lose all that money I had in the Com- 
pany, in the first place, of course; and Steele 
would lose his salary. But there might be a 
chance that we would get back that other money 
of mine — those other bonds that Jim Benton 
had put in the bank. 

" But if we couldn't, what then? " I asked my- 
self. 

" Well, then, I suppose, in a way," I would an- 
swer myself, " we wouldn't be any different from 
any young people starting out with nothing, all 
over the world. Steele could get something to 
do, I know. He might start that old business 
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again. We'd get on somehow. I don't neces- 
sarily have to have money. I could do my own 
work, if I had to. I know it. 

"It might be worse," I would say then, trying 
to cheer myself — but meaning it, too. *' It 
might be a good deal worse, if he just had to keep 
on as he is now, year after year, doing ten men's 
work in that old Company." 

Of course, Steele wouldn't say anything about 
his being tired, or overworked. He thought, of 
course, it was all right. But I knew better. It 
was more than anybody could stand — night and 
day. 

" How long do you think you can keep this 
up?" I would ask him, and he would answer, 
" Indefinitely." 

But I knew better. I didn't like the way he 
looked lately. He was tired out, that was all. 
It was worse a thousand times than it was in that 
old business I had taken him from. 

And then, of course, nights when I was alone, 
I would have to get thinking of that old German 
again — and his American women, and widows ; 
and how they killed men in their business because 
we were idle and didn't have children. I could 
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hear him saying it sometimes, ahnost, as if he 
were in that next room; talking that funny thick 
talk of his : '^ Kill them, literally, as with their 
own hands ! " 

" I don't know what ails me," I would say, get- 
ting up and doing something. *' But I know we'll 
stop this; we'll stop this sort of thing before it 
goes any further." 

And naturally daytimes I did M^hat I could to 
forget, to take my mind off the thing; went out, 
everywhere. 

" Heavens," I said to myself, *' this won't do. 
You can't let yourself get morbid like this." 

So I was out with Nancy all the afternoons, 
going everywhere, amusing myself someway — 
forgetting. It seemed as if the more worried I 
was, the more I found myself wound up in this 
thing, the faster and faster I kept going. And 
whenever Steele was with me, of course, I kept 
him up, and was as lively and talkative as I pos- 
sibly could be. 

At the same time, I had the thing on my mind, 
always. I had to fight nights — against myself 
and that old German. I knew the Company was 
going to break anjrway. I was sure of it I felt 
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almost relieved — in spite of everything I knew 
I must go through — that night when Steele came 
home finally and said: 

" Well, it's come 1 " 

"What?" I asked — knowing perfectly well, 
from his face and voice. 

** The bank's shut down on us," he said. And 
he went over and sat down, and wiped the per- 
spiration from his face. I didn't move. 

" You know how I feel ? " asked Steele finally. 
" I'm glad of it 1" 

I didn't say anything — just stood there. The 
thing had come finally. I had expected it. But 
the whole world had gone from under my feet all 
at once. I had to adjust myself to it. 

"I'm glad of it I I'm glad of itl" I heard 
him say again, his voice rising. " I'm free of the 
thing — forever. I never was so tired before in 
my life 1 " 

I didn't say a word; I stood there looking at 
him like a fool, knowing very well how tired he . 
was, better than he did himself. 

" I'm tired. I'm certainly tired," he went on, 
not minding me. " I never was so worn out in 
my life. If there is anything worse in the world 
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than a live man chained to a dead business, I don't 
know what it is. You don't know anything about 



it. 
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He stopped for a minute, and glanced up at 
me — just beginning to wonder, I suppose, why 
I hadn't spoken, or gone over to see him, where 
he was on the sofa. 

" Oh, yes — you do," he said, his voice soften- 
ing. '' You do. You know all about it, when it 
happens to me. You're a brick, do you know it. 
Captain? " he said to me. " If it hadn't been for 
you cheering me up and keeping things lively, I 
don't know where I'd have been. I'd been deaf 
and dumb, I believe. I don't see how you do it. 
Captain. I don't see. You're a wonder. 

'' Come over here," he said, reaching out his 
arms. 

I hadn't gone near him. I couldn't touch him. 
I didn't want to — especially after what he just 
said. I didn't know what would . happen. It 
might be the last time he ever spoke to me that 
way in his life. 

" Come over here," he repeated — and I went, 
finally. 

" Heavens," he said. " Your hands are like 
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ice. Sit down." And started rubbing them in 
his. 

'^ Don't take it so hard, Captain. I mean what 
I say exactly," he went on. ** I was tired. I 
was dead I Now Tm glad Fm free. Tm free. 
Tm free. And I'm pleased silly over it." 

The worst was what I saw, looking up at him 
— the worst possible thing of all. The load was 
off his shoulders — he was a boy again. He was 
like he was, exactly, when we were first married — 
free, happy, buoyant. Tired, but mentally at rest 
for once — what I'd always hoped fori He 
really felt he was out of trouble. And now I 
was about to drag him back again. 

He drew me over to him, and kissed me. I 
hadn't said a loud word yet. 

'^ Listen, you I " he said, taking my hands again. 
" Listen. Do you know what's going to happen 
to you? You're going to travel — all the signs 
point that way. You're going to take that jour- 
ney you've always talked about — that trip I 
cheated you out of by marrying you. I've got my 
salary, quite a lot of it left. It certainly was good 
while it lasted. We'll use some of that up on a 
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vacation. It's coming to me, I guess, that much. 
IVe got to have a rest now. 

"Look here, what's the matter with you?" 
he said — surprised finally at me. For I hadn't 
answered yet. 

" What is it? " he asked me a little sharply. 
" Aren't you glad? Don't you want to go with 
me?" 

" Want to go 1 " I said to myself. ** Heaven 
— all my life — ever since I loved you 1 Have 
you all to myself, once — travelling, seeing the 
world together, with nothing to interfere between 



us. 
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But all I said aloud — all I could get out was a 
word or two, finally. 

"Why, yes, Steele," I said faintly. "Cer- 
tainly I do 1 " 

" You don't seem over-enthusiastic," he said, 
" certainly. Not for you 1 " 

But then he went on, not looking at me for- 
tunately — taken up with his own ideas. 

" I'll tell you something," said Steele. " I've 
got more news for you." 

"What is it?" I asked faintly. I wanted to 
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talk; I wanted to stop him — tell him. But I 
couldn't yet. 

" You know that dye formula I used to work 
on — that one you hated so," he said, "that de- 
stroyed your young life for you? " 

" Yes," I managed to say. 

"I've got it now — right. All worked out." 

" Oh," I said hoarsely. 

" I've got it. I'm going to start all over again 
— where I was in my old place, when we get back 
from our vacation. It isn't dangerous," he went 
on, excited over his plans, " so you needn't worry 
about my being blown up. It isn't even inflam- 
mable." 

** That's good," I said dully. I saw I couldn't 
stop him. 

" And now," he went hurrying on, looking at 
me, " I'm coming to the real news. I've re- 
pented. I'll take it all back. I'm going to let 
you be my banker. I'm going to borrow money 
from you on this — some. For I've got a good 
thing now — a sure thing; and it may be very 
bigl 

"Eh?" he said waiting, when I didn't speak 
yet. " You're not very warm about it," he said, 
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offended. ** You aren't exactly enthusiastic.'' 

And at last — » like a man, of course — he saw 
ray face 1 

''What is it?" he said, standing up, staring 
at me, fascinated. 

" Oh, Steele," I cried. " What a fool 1 What 
a fool I What a fool ! " I lost all control of 
myself. 

" Stop it," I heard Steele saying, after a while. 
''Stopitl" 

He had no idea, of course. He thought I had 
just suddenly gone mad. 

I had in a way; I was hysterical. But I 
stopped finally. Steele had my two wrists, hold- 
ing me. 

" Now, what is it? " he asked. 

" I can't loan you anything," I said. " I can't. 
For I haven't anything to loan you 1 " 

"Whatl" 

" Yes," I went on, getting control of myself 
again, a little. " Everything. Every single 
thing probably, gone I Or it will be, now the 
Company's failed." 

"What do you mean?" asked Steele, staring 
at me. 
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" Will you forgive me ? " I cried, grabbing his 
arms. "Will you? Anyway?" 

** Why, yes," he answered, seeing my condi- 
tion. He was wonderful about it, all through. 
" Yes, Captain 1 Certainly, I will. But what is 
it first? What are you talking about?" 

So finally I calmed down so I could tell him. 
I made him let me sit there by his knee — he in 
that old thick easy chair, and I beside him on the 
floor. I had to sit there. I couldn't look him 
in the eyes. And then I told him everything from 
the first. 

He was wonderful about it. He was utterly 
astonished, of course — too much so to say any- 
thing, I suppose. But he was wonderful just the 
same. I don't believe there was another man in 
the world like him. He just took my hand, and 
sat and listened silently. 

I could feel the muscles in his knee stiffen now 
and then. And he cringed once or twice — espe- 
cially when I told him about Jim Benton, and 
how he and I planned about his salary. He spoke 
that time. 

" How many men know that? " he asked me. 
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"Only two — Jim and the president," I said. 
" It was to be an absolute secret." 

He didn't say anything more. 

*^ Can you forgive me?'' I asked, not daring 
to look up. 

" Yes," he said, shortly. 

** Do you ? " I asked him again. 

** It was your money," he answered. 

** Do you forgive me?" I asked him again — 
my hand shaking in his. 

"Yes, Captain," he said— -and stopped and 
kissed It. " Yes," he said, " only — " 

"What?" 

" Only, I can't get used to it. I can't under- 
stand your doing it! " 

" I can't myself." 

" It seems so unlike you. You always have 
so much common sense." 

"We're all unlike ourselves, I guess — we 
women," I answered him, " when a man's con- 
cerned 1 " 

And I went on — when I could — and told him 
the rest ; told him about my money and the Com- 
pany, how much there was, and how I put it there. 
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He made no further comment. He wasn't bit- 
ter about it either, or superior. I never thought 
anybody could be so good. 

" But that isn't all your money," he said, think- 
ing. " That isn't all your money in that I " 

" No," I said, bracing myself; and then I told 
him about that other matter — about Jim Benton 
and my bonds. 

" But why, in the name of common sanity," said 
Steele, when I was finished, '* didn't you tell me 
what had happened? " 

" I couldn't, Steele," I said. " I tried to — 
but I couldn't. I'd got you into that first thing; 
and I knew how that was worrying you and wear- 
ing you out. I couldn't tell you this second thing. 
I couldn't. I thought I'd save you that much any- 
way." 

He groaned. 

" There was no use of it, anyway," I said, de- 
fending myself, finally. 

" No use 1 " 

" No — absolutely, Steele. Those bonds of 
mine are there in the bank now — just as much as 
they were when I first found out about them." 

And then, of course, I told him the whole thing 
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— what Jim Benton said about my bonds being 
there in the bank anyhow, where I could sue for 
them, now as much as then. 

" You mean to say," cried Steele, " you think 
they are still there I " 

I could feel his muscles stiffening at his knee 
again, his whole body growing taut 

'' I certainly do," I answered him, and showed 
him why. 

All at once he jumped up, and left me there, 
leaning up against the empty chair. Got up and 
started walking around the room. 

" You know what we can do, if that's so? " he 
said excitedly. " You know what I believe ? " 

"No. What?" 

** I believe we can save everything! " 

"Save everything!" I said, flushing all over 
my body, with surprise and hope. 

" Everjrthing ! " he repeated. " Your bonds — 
the Company — everything!" 

" The Company," I repeated after him. 

"Yes. Certainly. I believe it. If those 
bonds of yours are really there! It would give 
us just the opening weVe always wanted to get 
the whole thing into court I believe it I be- 
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lieve with this, and what else we know, we've got 
them, by George 1 " 

I sat still, watching him, marching up and down, 
up and down. It would start it all over again 

— his nervousness ; the strain on him. 

" I believe if we threatened suit they'd let 
Fletcher and me alone. They'll renew those 
notes; they'd have to, and they'd get out — the 
whole crowd — and let Fletcher and me take the 
Company. And if they did, we could save it; 
we could save it. I know we could." 

" The Company 1 " I repeated again. 

" Yes." 

** But you said you were out of it, forever; you 
were free. You said you never were so glad to 
get out of anything in your lifel " 

" That was different — somewhat different, at 
that time I " said Steele, standing looking at me. 

"Different I" 

" When I supposed you still had your prop- 
erty." 

" You can't do It," I said. 

"Do what?" 

" You can't go on with that, without some rest 

— a vacation. You said so yourself." 
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He stood still and looked at me. 

'* Captain/' he said, '^ what is the matter with 
you ? Are you crazy? " 

"Crazy?" I said. "No. Why?" 

" What else could I do," he said, " now? " 

" But you can't stand it," I said. " Nobody 
could. It will kill you — after all you've been 
through I " 

He still stood staring at me. 

" I don't understand you, Captain," he said. 
" I don't any longer. I always thought you had 
good common sense." 

" Sense I " I said, half suffocating. " Sense I " 

" Why, look at it I " said Steele. " All you've 
got in the world is tied up by the thing." 

I didn't answer. 

" Not only that — all your people's, every- 
body's around town, for that matter. Half the 
women's and children's money in the place." 

I couldn't say anything then, either. 

"What else could I do?" Steele asked me. 
" Possibly, but save the thing, if I could? " 

" Oh, I see ! " I said, suddenly. " I sec per- 
fectly. I see, I see, I see ! " 

I did, absolutely. I saw too much. 
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" What's the matter with you ? " said Steele, 
watching me. 

"Nothing. Why?" 

" What makes your eyes look so? " 

" They didn't — did they? " I said, getting up 
and going. " I didn't know anything was the 
matter. I'm nervous, I suppose. I'm tired out. 
I'm going to bed." 

" Tell me," Steele asked me the last thing. 
" Are you certain the bonds are there in the bank? 
Are you sure ? It all depends on that, of course." 

" Oh, yes," I said, " they must be. I'm quite 
sure of that." 

** I'm going to get Fletcher," said Steele, going 
to the telephone. "I'm going to have him come 
over here." 

I knew what that meant — all night, planning 
and working like mad. 

" All right," I said, and went upstairs. 



CHAPTER XIII 

CLUMSY HANDS 

1 UNDRESSED, and lay there in bed. 
" Now this is going to stop," I said. 
*' Pm not quite crazy yet 1 " 

It had seemed to me, while Steele was talking 
to me, just as if I had heard that old German 
scientist again — talking to me from the dining- 
room. 

The thought had flashed over me, while Steele 
was talking: " Why do I talk? It makes not the 
slightest difference what I say now. It wouldn't, 
if I talked till doomsday. It's got to go on now. 
It's inevitable." 

And then, all at once I could hear that thick, 
calm, self-satisfied voice of that old German, talk- 
ing that stuff about natural laws, inevitable laws, 
that nobody could get away from. I could hear 
him say again: 

" She seeks — she drives, often, many times, 

she destroys him — for love. She kills him often, 

in his business, literally, as with her own hands." 

261 
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" Now we'll stop this, where we are," I said to 
myself. ^' In the first place the whole thing is 
idiocy. Just the wild theory of an old theoretical 
idiot. Nobody ever killed anybody in the world 
because they loved them I 

" And in the second place," I went on, *' there's 
nothing to worry about anyway. Steele's tired, 
yes. But there's nothing the matter with him, 
whatever, and you know it. It's nothing in the 
world but your nerves. As a matter of fact 
things are starting to go your way. You've got a 
chance to get everything back again — all your 
money — everything! And you start crying and 
whimpering and losing your grip. Now, you're 
going to sleep, and to-morrow you'll turn around, 
and help Steele fight it out — keep him going, 
amuse him, do everything you can." 

So after a while I did go to sleep, and got ready 
for that next day — when we would know what 
had happened about my bonds. 

But all night, almost, those two men were down- 
stairs planning. And the next day, as they had 
arranged it, Steele went over and made a demand 
on Jim Benton, and then on the bank for my 
bonds. 
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"Were they there?" I gasped, when he told 
me. I had been waiting then aknost all day to 
hear. 

" Yes," he said. " But they won't give them 
up. They'll fight. They say all they know is 
that those bonds are there, against Jim Benton's 
loan ; and they will stay there until somebody be- 
sides him proves ownership. That isn't their 
worry, they said." 

" What did you say? " I stammered at him. 

" I said we'd sue." 

"That's all?" 

*' No, I told them of course it was their option. 
We'd be glad to sue if they wanted us to. But if 
we did, we'd open things up wide — everything. 
It would not only put your esteemed brother-in- 
law in jail, but we were going to prove some rather 
peculiar things about the bank's taking that col- 
lateral of yours — about the whole business of 
financing the Company — the whole matter." 

" They didn't do anything illegal, did they, not 
in the bank? " I asked. 

*'The whole thing is crooked. That whole 
crowd is in it — up to their necks. And the worst 
of it is they got all kinds of innocent people in it 
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with a little money to invest, all over town." 

" And then*^ I said excited, " what did you do 
then?" 

" That's all," said Steele. ** That was enough, 
Fletcher said, for the night. We thought we'd 
let them sweat over it — over night" 

" Heavens," I said, " I should think Jim Ben- 
ton would be crazy." 

** He is, pretty nearly," said Steele. " But he 
isn't the only one." 

^' All night long," I said, thinking of him. 

It was a terrible night at our own house — 
later; I was almost crazy myself. Mr. Fletcher 
there again with Steele, and the telephone bell 
ringing constantly — somebody telephoning, tele- 
phoning, telephoning, all night long. Nancy 
came over trying to see me, pleading — ^in hys- 
terics. But kept entirely away from me. Every- 
body was. 

" What has happened ? " I asked, when Steele 
came up finally at three o'clock in the morning, 
looking as if he had been in a battle. 

" We've told them what we'd do," he said. 

"What?" 

" We said we'd wait. We wouldn't sue now 
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on your stifff; we wouldn't open it up, if they 
turned the Company over to Fletcher and me to 
manage. Put out that other crowd; and agreed 
to renew our notes — for six months," 

"Will they do it, Steele?" 

" I don't know," he said. " Now let's go to 
sleep." 

So I lay there wide awake as a hawk, not ask- 
ing anything more — keeping still, lying wonder- 
ing. 

" But I think so," said Steele, after awhile and 
went ofiF to sleep. 

But I lay awake wondering — whether we'd 
pull out, whether we were all ruined, what it was 
going to do to Steele. 

That was the first day — and there were four 
like it. I thought I would go mad ; I thought we 
all would before it was finished — before finally 
they made the compromise, and did what Steele 
and Mr. Fletcher wanted. 

" Strain on men," I said to myself a hundred 
times — *' from business I Heavens, what do we 
women know about it? " 

But they did it just the same; they got every- 
thing through just as they wanted it. 
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" There's that much done, anyhow," said Steele* 
" We've got our chance at it" 

"Isn't that good? Isn't that splendid?" I 
said, as excited and enthusiastic as possible; smil- 
ing, watching him, wondering for the thousandth 
time if he was going to be sick over it. 

'* Don't you get too tired," I would say, when 
I dared. I knew he hated to hear it — the way 
men do. 

"Tired nothing 1 " said Steele. 

I could see he was up in the air — excited, 
buoyant. He was better, apparently, to look at 
him, than for months. 

" It's all my imagination," I would say to my- 
self. " Every woman's just the same — always 
afraid her husband will overwork. There's noth- 
ing in the world the matter outside the train of 
thought that old German started in your mind I 
Everything's going your way that possibly could I " 

It was, too, apparently — better every day. 
The agreement with the bank was for six months. 
Everything was to be left exactly as it was — my 
bonds, the Company's notes, everything — for six 
months. Steele and Mr. Fletcher would have the 
whole management of that Company. The other 
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men — the other officers that Steele despised so 
— were all out. And Steele put in that new dye 
formula into the Company — that was a part of 
the agreement; and got back a lot of stock for it, 
out of the treasury. 

Then he plunged into the thing, head first, the 
way he did into everything. I couldn't hold him, 
of course. I couldn't do anything — not a thing, 
but sit and watch, and plan all day to drag him 
away from the business a little — get his mind 
off it twenty minutes a day. Amuse him, give 
him some little diversion of some kind; play to 
him, read to him — something lively; drag him 
out to the theatre when there was a lively play. 

I knew beforehand, of course, it wouldn't do 
to ever speak of his getting tired out. It made 
him mad always. Worse than ever, of course, 
now; and it did no good whatever. 

But so far as I could see, there was not the 
slightest thing the matter with him, anyhow. I 
did notice once, I thought, that his hands acted a 
little queer — different -— quiet, not so nervous. 
And then I thought it was all my imagination. 
Everybody else seemed to thinli he looked un- 
usually well. 
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One reason for it, of course, was the success 
they were having with that Company, from the 
first. It was wonderful in a way. I was tre- 
mendously encouraged by it. What I had feared, 
of course, was that it wouldn't move; that they 
couldn't stir it ; that it would be just a dead drag 
on them, day after day, year after year. That 
they would be just chained, as Steele put it, living 
men to a dead business. But just as soon as they 
got going, everything seemed to start at the same 
time. Business was better anyway; and they 
saved money everywhere in their expenses in the 
Company; and then of course there was that new 
dye formula of Steele's — coming so soon after 
the war started I 

Every one was talking about it now — even 
the women. They spoke to me, some of them, 
when I met them around afternoons. I suppose 
a lot of them had stock or bonds in that Company. 

'* Oh, it's splendid," they told me. " Wonder- 
ful, the way he's done with that Company I I 
should think you'd be so proud of him I " 

I used to hold my breath, listening to them, 
thinking how incredible it was ; how entirely oppo- 
site from what I had expected. The only trou- 
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ble now — it made you laugh to think of it — was 
that it would be too successful. Steele would get 
too buoyant and excited and up in the air and 
would work himself out, the way men do, not real- 
ising it. 

I remember once when the idea came to me — 
the first time, I believe. We were coming home 
from the theatre together, in the car ; it had been 
an unusually lively show, I remember, and we were 
feeling unusually gay. But it struck me again, 
somehow, then, when Steele handed me something, 
that he did it in a very clumsy, awkward way. He 
didn't seem to pick it up right, someway. I asked 
him without thinking: 

" What's the matter with your hand, Steele? " 

" Why nothing," he said. " Why? " 

" Why, I don't know. It seems stiff someway. 
I didn't know but you might have strained it." 

" I don't know. Maybe I did," he said. " I 
guess it's nothing." 

" You wouldn't know it these days if you broke 
it off at the wrist," I said, " and lost it." 

And we laughed and forgot about it. 

But I thought, then, I remember, if anything 
was the matter with him, he wouldtCt know it; 
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and I mifht not. He might not be well then ; and 
I wouldn't know it. ^ 

And, after thinking anything like that, of 
course, I would have to go back and think of that 
German scientist and his theories, as I always did, 
at such times — when I was in the house alone 
nights, especially. I didn't know what was the 
matter with me, but I seemed to be getting nervous 
again. 

" You're a wonder," I said to myself. ** You 
can't find anything the matter, so you have to in- 
vent something to worry about It's all your 
imagination; and you know it." 

But It wasn't quite. I could see that now. 
EverjTthing was going too fast. Steele was show- 
ing It. I could see that, if nobody else in the 
world could — Including Steele himself. 

^' It's all right," I said to him, ** making a mil- 
lion dollars an hour and being a great man, but 
there's an end to it. And you've got to stop 
pretty soon. You've got to take a vacation." 

He laughed at me, of course — always, about 
that. But I was determined that he should — 
more so every day. And after a little while I 
found I was getting more and more nervous over 
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It — and the situation things were getting into. 
I began to think still more, nights, about what 
that German scientist had said. 

** If it ever happened," I said to myself — " a 
man being killed in business, this is certainly one 
way it would come. And you'd have to just see 
it going on, sitting, watching, unable to say a 
word. For no woman could persuade a man that 
there was any sense in giving up for a minute, at 
a time like this. And in the meanwhile she'd 
simply have to sit there watching and seeing what 
nobody else did — until something finally hap- 
pened to him. 

" That's the way it would come," I said. I 
could see that. That's the way things do come 
in life, always — slow and sure and natural. You 
never really see them until they happen." 

And then I thought of Ella Singleton's experi- 
ence. 

*' But if that did happen to me — if anything 
like that ever happened to Steele — " I said — 
and stopped breathing I 

" You're going to quit this," I said, catching 
myself, and going on breathing again. *' Now. 
You're a lot worse than Steele is, I believe, this 
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minute. You'll stop thinking about what that old 
German said, or Steele will come home some night 
and find you arguing out loud to that black mar- 
ble clock 1" 

It was getting on my nerves, more and more, 
I saw. It was certainly getting to be something 
of a strain — this smiling, and keeping Steele go- 
ing, and keeping up myself; and, underneath, wor- 
rying about Steele's health; about something no- 
body but I could see. 

But now, every day more surely, I could see it 
myself — ^more and more distinctly. I made up 
my mind then I would go and see Steele's father. 
Dr. Winters, and get him to force Steele to go 
away on a vacation. 

" I'll do the best I can," he promised me. " I 
don't know how successful I'll be." 

No one was in much of a hurry but me. Every- 
body still thought Steele looked well. Nobody 
worried but me — even his father, I believe — in 
spite of what he says now. 

And I couldn't be sure of anything at all — 
anything I could say was the matter with him. I 
did notice his hands several times again. But 
that meant nothing to me; I did see he was irri- 
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table, more every day — but that only made it 
worse in a way. I couldn't talk to him about 
going away — his health, anything like that, with- 
out his getting irritated. I had to humour him 
all the time. It was awful, in a way, I felt it 
then. All the time nobody in the world but my- 
self could get any idea of the strain he was under, 
and what I said made no difference. They poo- 
poohed me, naturally, making allowances, of 
course, for the natural nervousness of wives. 

I was held someway, like something in a vise 
— like you are in a nightmare, crying and cry- 
ing out, but never able to make anybody hear 
you. 

" If this doesn't stop; if I can't get him away 
pretty soon," I said, " I don't know what I shall 
do." 

But all I could do was to smile, and keep going, 
and plan someway to get him away before he got 
sick. 

And all the time, of course, that Company was 
making more and more money, and every one 
was saying how wonderful it was. Even the men 
at the bank were pleased now; and Jim Benton 
was starting to go round and talk about it — tak- 
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ing credit for himself, of course, the absurd thing; 
talking and posing and looking wise as if he had 
saved the Company. 

Nancy and I had gotten together again at last, 
after that first awful break. I think Jim Benton 
made her. And finally it occurred to me one day 
that, now everything was going so well, it would 
be a nice idea to have a kind of family party — a 
dinner where we could all get together again. 
And I gave this dinner, and had them all in — 
Steele's father, and Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher, and 
Jim and Nancy. I wanted Dr. Winters there, 
especially. He had promised me he would tell 
Steele he must take a vacation now — if not for 
his sake, for my own ; and this might help to get 
him started. 

I was getting so now I did really need to rest 
myself. I was getting so I hated to be in the 
house alone nights, thinking, worn out from the 
day — keeping up, smiling and laughing, and 
keeping Steele going; and then sitting there, start- 
ing over again that old argument with myself and 
that old German scientist about how I was re- 
sponsible for it all — if anything did happen. It 
really did seem sometimes as if I could hear his 
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voice, saying some of those things — those strange 
theories about idle, childless women killing the 
men they loved — in that next room. By that 
time I was as afraid of him and his ideas as a 
ghost. But what started me, on him or his 
theories, of course, was always thinking of Steele, 
wondering how I was going to get him away from 
that business. 

" I won't give up," I said to myself. " He's 
going now. I'm going to make him — right after 
this dinner 1 " 

So I had this little dinner, for the family and 
the Fletchers. We were all there, and I put 
Steele's father near him so he'd get a good look 
at him. I could see him watching Steele now and 
then as we ate. Everything went splendidly; 
everybody warmed up nicely at the table — Jim 
Benton especially. And at the end, I remember, 
he insisted on giving his little toast. His cheeks 
were red and shiny by this time, and he talked 
with a little catch, but he got along all right — 
telling about Steele and Mr. Fletcher; and what 
they had done, and how proud we all were of 
them. 

And then he had to talk about the ladies, of 
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course ; what could all the men have done without 
them? And he stood up and insisted on every- 
body's drinking to us — after that usual old hack- 
neyed talk of his. 

" Gentlemen," he said, " they are our luxuries, 
we say, sometimes, jollying them. They come 
high, but we must have them. And sometimes, 
maybe, we may think they are luxuries, when the 
bills come in. But they aren't; they are notl 
They are prime necessities for all of us. These 
are," he said, and waved at Nancy and myself 
and Mrs. Fletcher. " We know it, don't we ? " 
he asked Steele. '* They have kept us alive these 
last few weeks; they've kept us cheerful — our 
heads up and our eyes shining. If they hadn't 
been backing us these last weeks, where'd we have 
been now? You know it — what I mean. I 
know it," he said — to Steele especially. "If 
we didn't have them smiling, laughing, talking 
around us to-morrow we might as well, as the fel- 
low said, say good night 1 The sun's gone down 
for us. That's the last of us. It's our natural 
end and bedtime! " 

** The ladies," he said, with a fat gesture. 
" We cheer them because they cheer us 1 " 
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"Cheer usl" I said to myself. "You great 
baby. Amuse us I '* 

And just then. Crack I somebody's glass fell, 
toppling over on a plate. I looked. It was 
Steele's. I could see his face flush. 

" I need a nurse 1 '' he said, with a little angry 
laugh. And then the servant had fixed everything 
up. And they went on talking. 

I talked at first; and then stopped — holding on 
to myself. For I had seen something that gave 
me an awful shock. I had seen Dr. Winters' 
face, as he looked at Steele — for that one 
moment. 

For the moment — just for a second, I had seen 
it — that old tired face of his, with that expres- 
sion — puzzled, scared, like a child at night who 
has seen something frightful. Then it was all 
gone. 

" What was it? " I said to myself. " What do 
you suppose he saw? " 

It came to me continually, after that, all that 
night — when Steele and I had gone to our 
room. 

We sat there talking things over, as you do — 
what people had said and done. 
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*' It certainly is a satisfaction, anyhow," said 
Steele. " To feel you've done it 1 To get things 
moving. To feel that you could do it. In a way, 
it's the greatest thing there is for a man." 

He was at the mirror, taking off his tie. He 
stopped and tugged and made a little noise in his 
throat. 

** Damn my hands 1 " he said. " I don't know 
what's the matter with me lately. I'm a perfect 
clown." 

" Lately 1" I said to myself. "Then he's 
known it before.'* 

** Let me do it for you, dear," I said to him. I 
knew he was nervous and irritable. 

And I took it off. 

"There! "I said. 

" I am tired," he said, after a while. " Ner- 
vous. I think I can arrange it pretty soon for 
that vacation you're always talking about." 

" I hope you can," I said. And I bit my lips, 
thinking of how often I had asked him ; wonder- 
ing if he had waited too long, or anything; think- 
ing of that look I got at Dr. Winters' face. 

And then, of course, I lay there again, going 
over those old arguments — that obsession in my 
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mind, about what the old German scientist had 
said about American women — idle, restless, 
ruining and killing men, because they didn't have 
children. Thinking about my own life, and all 
the people that I knew best — my father and 
mother, lying there in that same room, where we 
were then. 

It came to me, — the way things of that kind 
come sometimes, suddenly, at night; remembering, 
looking back over a lot of time and all kinds of 
folks : 

" It would be strange," the idea came to me 
then. " It would be strange, wouldn't it, if the 
men had made the women work and stay at home, 
and have no pleasure, and have children all the 
time, in my mother's day; and worn them out, 
and killed them, even; and here we should be, 
turned around exactly, — ruining them, killing 
them, even, nowadays, practically because they did 
that to our mothers. Because they scared us, and 
turned us by what we saw when we were children, 
and made us ruinous, dangerous, fatal things I ** 

I thought of the women, everywhere — thou- 
sands of women, probably, all over the country, 
with everything changed about their lives; living 
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in a new world entirely, from the old world for 
women 1 

And I kept thinking, of course, of what that 
old German theorist had said about them, and that 
idea of his about what was happening everywhere. 
It seemed strange and outlandish, in a way, when I 
first heard him talking it — about women killing 
men because they must attract them, must have 
them; because they love them! But I could see 
now, lying there in the dark, how it might be. It 
was no stranger than a lot of things — the big 
common things we all know or learn finally about 
life and ourselves — and almost never speak of. 

I lay awake, of course, till after daybreak — 
still so I wouldn't trouble Steele — disputing the 
idea, telling myself how utterly ridiculous it was ; 
wondering what Dr. Winters was going to tell 
me about Steele. 

I telephoned over for him, almost as soon as 
Steele was gone. He was out, they said, so I left 
word for him. I thought then, it was unusual for 
him to be out so early. It was only in the after- 
noon that he called me finally, and asked me to 
come over. I was worn out, almost, waiting. 

I went over. 
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" What was it? " I asked him. 

I saw there was something, the minute I saw his 
face ; and the way he acted, picking up something, 
and looking down when I came in. 

"What was what?" 

" Steele." 

" I've seen him," he said, still looking away 
from me. *' I've told him what you said. He's 
got to take a vacation." 

His face was drawn — kind of pathetic, as old 
people's faces are when they are scared; weak 
and old and sort of helpless. I saw him — his 
faded blue eyes, and side whiskers, and his lean, 
old, veined hand on the table — the way you see 
things when you are suddenly shocked and fright- 
ened — as if you're off your feet someway, float- 
ing in the air. 

** How is he? " I demanded. 

" I've just seen him, this morning," he said. 
" And I've told him he's got to give up and rest." 

" What is it? " I said again. I thought I would 
go mad, getting him to answer me directly. ** Is 
Steele — ? " I said, and stopped, staring at him — ? 
not daring to go on. 

" He's ill," said his father. " But I think—" 
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" You don't think anything of the kind 1 " I said. 
His voice, his eyes, his whole face showed me he 
lied. 

" Why didn't you tell me," he said then, " about 
his hands? You must have seen it." 

" Tell yoi//' I said, taking him by the coat and 
shaking him. ** Tell yout Why don't you tell 
me first? What is it? What is it? What are 
you trying to do — drive me mad ? Do you think 
that just because you are so old and all the blood 
is gone out of your body, that there isn't any flesh 
and blood left 1" 

I was beside myself, of course, now. I was 
getting hysterical. I knew it because I began to 
think again about that German sitting there, 
spinning those dreadful, bloodless theories of 
his. 

** Tell me 1 " I said — for the thousandth time, 
it seemed to me, " what is it? " 

He told me then — finally. He tried to smooth 
it over, of course. But I forced it out of him. I 
was stronger than he was, physically and men- 
tally. I wore him out till he told me — about 
that awful trouble with the heart. 

** But don't think — " he said, remembering 
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himself. ^' Don't get the wrong idea about it. 
There's a chance, always," he said. 

But I knew, just by the way he said it ; the way 
his voice went, what he really thought. Men are 
no use that way. You can always tell. 

'* Does he know it? " I asked, staring at him. 

I can see us there, both of us — that old man 
and myself, like two people talking on the stage. 

** Does Steele know it? " I insisted. 

" No," he said — admitting everything finally. 
^^ No. I told him nothing much, except it was 
serious. That he'd got to rest — quit business 
and be careful.'* 

^' Business I " I said after him, with dry lips. 

" Oh, I don't give up yet," he said, his voice 
shaking. ** I don't give up, by any means. We'll 
keep him home," he went chattering on, *^ at first ; 
then you'll take him away somewhere — on a 
vacation. You must keep him cheerful, that's the 
main thing; amuse him. That's your work." 

"Yes," I said, "that's right — always cheer- 
ful — always cheerful 1 I know." 

It was then, I think, I started laughing so. I 
was hysterical, of course. I watched him, and 
thought again of that strange enormous old Ger- 
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man; it seemed to me I could hear him talking 
again those outlandish hideous theories again 
about women — in that funny German English, as 
if he sat there then in the next room. 

*' Tell me this/' I asked, stopping suddenly. 
'* Let me ask you something. If it hadn't been 
for the last few months," I said. I talked very 
distinctly, I remember, biting off every word. 
" Suppose," I said, " Steele could have gone away 
for a good vacation — six months ago. Would 
that have made any difference — would it have 
kept him from this? " 

I stood, staring, waiting for what he would say. 
He didn't know a thing, of course, about what I 
had done — how I had tied Steele up to that busi- 
ness. 

^^Well, yes," he said, thinking, hesitating. 
" Yes. Of course, wc can't be sure, ever. But I 
think so." 

I stood perfectly still, looking, like a person 
does in court, at the end, when they decide about 
them, — listening and watching. 

I knew now why I had kept going back to the 
German, disputing him — hearing him now in that 
next room. It was for one perfectly simple rea- 
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son; because he was right. He was right, and 
underneath it all, I knew it, and had known it. I 
saw it now perfectly well — just as we see all the 
big common things in our lives, we don't talk 
about It struck me now; I understood it, finally 
— -all at once — just as I had understood my 
father had killed my mother, when I was a girl; 
just as I had understood finally that Jim Benton 
lived as a robber of women. I knew I had killed 
Steele Winters myself, ** literally, as with my own 
hands." I could hear that old enormous German 
saying it in the next room. 

But still I knew, too ; I could hear Dr. Winters 
going on talking at the same time. 

" Yes," he was saying, " it might have made a 
difference. Yes. Rest — travel. But then, of 
course," he went on. " He couldn't rest then — 
at that time. You see, business kept him I " 
" Yes," I said. " Of course. Business 1 " 
He didn't know a thing, naturally. No one 
did — of what had really happened. 
" Of course," I said. " Business 1 " 
And started laughing again. It seemed to me, 
somehow, irresistible — everjrthing. He himself, 
his funny, old, scared, faded eyes ; and his mouth» 
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weak and queer with old age — hurt, shaky, like 
a child going to cry; and bis cheeks flushed up 
between his funny old side whiskers, and that 
German, of course, that strange, hideous old Ger- 
man, in the next room, talking, talking those hor- 
rible ridiculous things about laws — laws of 
nature that never stopped; about American 
women and how they were punished. 

'^ Here I ** Steele's father said, taking my arm, 
shaking me. *^ Stop. Stop this I '* 

He couldn't stop me. 

*^ But you don't understand," I said to him. 
Oh, I remember perfectly how I talked. '* You 
don't understand. You see, I heard you that 
night at the house — you and that awful thing, 
that fat old German that night he talked and ex- 
plained all about the childless, idle women. 

** You know! You knowl You remember! " 
I said, hurrying, getting It out between laughs. 
" Women, American women, without children — 
or only one or two. Idle women. How they kill 
men, watching them, wanting them, pursuing them, 
loving them ! " 

I saw then he understood — a little. 

** But you don't know ! " I said. " You can't ! 
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You'll never find out, really, how it feels — watch- 
ing them, pursuing them, loving them — and then 
killing them, too. You can't, of course. He 
can't either. You can't. You aren't a woman I 

** You aren't a woman," I said, very low. I 
saw I had been screaming. *' You aren't a 
woman. You're an old, old man. And so you 
are awfully funny — you two — talking, talking, 
talking about us all the time. But never under- 
standing anything about what you say : What an 
absolutely, absolutely silly thing it is to be a 
woman 1 " 

And then I would laugh again. 

He had an awful time with me. He had to 
give me the strongest things he had before he 
stopped me. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE PENALTY 

HE was worried, the doctor, naturally, I 
could see that, for fear I would go home 
and show Steele how scared I was — es- 
pecially when Steele would come back and tell me 
about himself. 

" That's why I told you now," he said. "To 
kind of prepare you a little." 

" Don't worry about me," I said. ** I'm 
through with all that now." 

" For you see," he went on, in an embarrassed 
way, " we've got to keep him from anything that 
will depress him." 

" Yes," I said. " I know exactly. We've got 
to amuse him — cheer him up. I understand." 

" Yes, Joan," he said, " I think you do — " 
and he patted my arm. 

" What we need most, all of us, all the time 

most, is courage. Courage," he said, and his 
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lower lip shook a little as he said it. He was an 
old, old man, of course, and Steele was the only 
son he had. 

" ril be all right. You can trust me now. 
You'll see," I said, and went away. I knew I had 
control of myself again. But I couldn^t stay there 
with him any longer. 

So when Steele came back that night, and told 
me, I was ready for him. I started my acting. 

It did seem a long time to wait, though, before 
he broached it to me. 

" Well, Captain," he said, ages and ages after 
dinner — after we'd been talking and laughing as 
usual — " you've got your wish." 

'* My wish I " I said, as innocent as a child. 
"What wish?" 

" You're going to have my company that you've 
been yearning for all these years — plenty of it; 
nights and Sunday, and weekdays, too." 

" What is it? " I asked, sharply. " What do 
you mean? " 

Oh, I had figured it out to a nicety — just how 
I would have acted, if I hadn't known. 

" I'm laid off. Father says I've got to stop 
business — now, right now I " 
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'^What is it, Steele?" I said, getting up and 
going straight to him. Just as white and shaky as 
I would be if I had heard it for the first time. 

I looked him in his eyes, and he straight in 
mine again. 

"What is it?" I said. "Are you very sick? 
What is it? " I cried, standing, watching, white — 
acting all the time ; yet not acting at all. 

" Nothing of the kind. Captain," he said. 
" Nothing. Nothing dangerous. Serious, may- 
be. But not dangerous, if I stop now." 

" Are you telling me the truth ? " I asked, star- 
ing at him. I shook all over. 

" Absolutely," he said. 

** I shall see him I " I said. " I shall see your 
father. Now — to-night I " 

" You needn't," he said. " I'm telling you the 
truth I " 

I'm not sure, but I think he thought he was. I 
always hoped so, anyway. 

And then I sat down beside him, and he told 
me about it. 

" Just generally run down," he said. " Tired 
out. You'll see me, more than you bargained for, 
from now on." 
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My heart shut up together when he said it, as 
you shut your hand. 

" You needn't worry about that," I answered. 

** But after a while you'll get your reward. We 
will travel and see the kingdoms of the earth to- 
gether — the way you always planned. 

'^ You don't seem excited," he said, laughing. 
'' You don't seem pleased over having me around 

— over travelling together." 

*' Don't 1 1 " I said, catching myself, smiling. 
" Well, I certainly would be if I were sure of one 
thing." 

"What's that?" 

"If you'll promise me you're telling the truth 

— that it isn't really serious." 

" That's easy. I can — honestly," he said, 
looking in my eyes. I don't think he was acting. 
I don't believe he could have been. I would have 
seen it. But then, of course, he may have been — 
just as I was. 

" It certainly was fortunate in a way," he went 
on, " that it didn't come earlier — before we got 
the Company on its feet. Now it's simple. It's 
all going so well. Fletcher says he can handle it 
perfectly. He's a brick, anyway. And now, of 
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course, we can afford it. We've both got money 
to throw to the birds. So we can rest, and travel, 
and amuse ourselves to our hearts' content." 

" Well," I said, sitting by him, and looking up 
at him — the way I would have done naturally. 
" We'll have to begin to enjoy ourselves right 
now. We'll have to begin to plan when we can 
start. I'll have to have some new clothes." 

He laughed — as I knew he would. " Cer- 
tainly," he said, " new clothes. Everything. 
We're going on a vacation together finally. Just 
as soon as father is satisfied to let us loose, we'll 
take that long trip I cheated you out of by marry- 
ing you. And that won't be long now. We'll 
have a vacation — a long, long one I " 

I flinched a little at that. " Vacation — a 
long, long one I " I said over to myself. I didn't 
speak right away to him. I had to wait. Then 
I laughed and jollied him again. 

*' And just to get started in the right vacation 
spirit," Steele went on, " suppose you play me 
something lively on the piano, to celebrate. Some- 
thing — a hymn of praise — or a dance, or a cross 
between them. Oh, anything," he said — ** one 
of those old Strauss waltzes." 
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It may have been, of course, that he felt the 
strain of getting over telling me — afraid of the 
way that I would take it, perhaps. But, of course, 
I don't know that. 

But anyway I went over to the piano, and played 
for him — all the lively things I could think of. 

You can imagine, maybe, how it was. You 
know, very likely, if you are a grown woman — • 
all that time, day after day, laughing, acting, keep- 
ing up, when you are scared to death. Only not 
quite as I did, those days, probably. Not always, 
every time, saying to yourself: " I did this. I 
was responsible." And sitting there, chained 
hand and foot, watching him, smiling, not able 
even to ask forgiveness. Always smiling, talk- 
ing, acting the thing that isn't so, as if you were 
the happiest thing on earth — and he going, 
going down before your face and eyes. 

You don't understand that. You can't — if 
you haven't done it. 

But there was one thing I did do, then. I 
thought it all out carefully by myself, and I knew 
I was right about it. I couldn't stand it, that 
way. I saw that after the first day. 

" It is all true — very likely," I said to myself. 
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*' I did it. Fm responsible. But whether I am 
or not, one thing is certain — I've got to keep up ; 
IVe got to keep cheerful, and keep Steele cheerful. 
And if I get to thinking like this, I certainly can't 
do that." 

So I didn't think. I stopped it — ^ short. 

" I've got him with me," I said. " And I'll 
make the most of it while I have. After that I 
can think, I'll have time enough to think." 

Only mornings, waking up, at first, I would, 
for a little while, lie thinking, counting another 
day I 

There was a time, at first, when I believed we 
might really go abroad. We planned for it con- 
tinually. We wanted to go, if possible, to north- 
ern Africa, for a while, anyway, — everything in 
Europe being at war. We went over the maps — 
everything. Steele was getting a little irritated, 
I remember, at sitting around the house doing 
nothing. In pain, somewhat, too, I suppose, — 
though he never said anything. He was a won- 
derful invalid that way, — not like any other man 
I ever saw. 

He couldn't get out much now, driving; he 
stayed more in the house. The weather wasn't 
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very good that month. It made it pretty dull for 
him. 

But ** It's good for you/' I said, laughing at 
him. ^* It's a lesson. It gives you an idea of 
how the other half lives. How exciting life is 
for women. I'm thinking seriously," I said, *' of 
giving a tea for you, or a bridge, and having all 
the women you know come in. You can see how 
we amuse ourselves." 

** Heaven help me," said Steele, laughing. 
*' That's the last desperate resort. But just the 
same," he went on, sobering. " He's got to let 
me loose pretty quick. There's no sense in put- 
ting us ofif much longer." 

But the doctor did keep him, giving one excuse 
after another. He wanted to keep him where he 
could see him — a little longer. Something like 
that, always. 

It got on Steele's nerves, of course, occasionally, 
when he'd break out sometimes. 

" This is a nice vacation," he said. *' I thought 
you promised me a real vacation I " 

" Pretty soon," the doctor kept saying. 
" Pretty soon." 

But I don't think Steele realised. I don't think 
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he ever quite realised. He didn't seem to — out- 
wardly. We joked and planned for the vacation 

— what we'd do. I played to him, and read to 
him, the same lively, humorous stuff in maga- 
zines, anywhere we could get it. We talked a lot 
together. 

There was only one time I ever really sus- 
pected he was thinking of what might happen. 

I caught him looking at me once, in a kind of 
queer way. 

" What is it? 'M said. " Is my hair down? " 

** Captain," he said abruptly, " would you have 
liked children?" 

" No," I said, startled. That past tense, that 
" have liked " caught me. ** What on earth made 
you think of that?" 

" Oh, I didn't know," he said. " I didn't know 
but possibly they might amuse you some time; 
keep you from being lonely, perhaps, sometimes, 

— when I wasn't around." 

" No," I said -^ and my voice was on edge, I 
realised that. " I never did. Did you? " And 
then I laughed again. 

"No," he said. "I wouldn't. It doesn't 
mean so much to a man, naturally, does it? " 
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" Well, it doesn^t mean much to me — that's 
sure," I said. *' I never wanted children and I 
don't now." 

That was the truth. I never did, and I never 
have. There was only one necessity for me — 
as Ella Singleton said: Steele Winters. Steele, 
Steele — more and more. Year after year, day 
after day — I knew that, too welll He was all 
I cared for — all I wanted in the world I He is 
now. 

** You're worry enough for me," I answered 
him, " without any children." 

*' Yes, I guess I am," he said — and said some- 
thing or other amusing about what he would do 
if that trip, that vacation was put off much longer. 

But I couldn't help wondering, thinking what 
put that into his head — about my being lonely 
when he wasn't there I I'm not sure now. 

There was one thing, though, after all. It 
wasn't so very long for him, so terribly long and 
trying as it is sometimes — I try to remember that 
— before that day — that time came. 

He didn't look very well, but not so different, 
after all. But I knew by the doctor's face, when 
I went out with him to the door — before he told 
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me tQ be ready. He didn't say then it was inune- 
diate — not that day, or the next. 

When I caught myself and turned around to 
go back, Steele called me — loud and clear as 
could be, from the study — from that room just 
back where he sat in his lounging chair. 

" Captain," he called. " Oh, Captain 1 " 

" Yes, dear," I managed to answer. " What is 
it?" 

" Don't come back yet. Play me something 
while you're out there." 

*' Certainly," I said, glad of the chance not to 
face him yet. " What is it now? '* 

" Oh, anything. Any of that old stuff. I'm 
feeling terribly stupid." 

I was numb when I sat down. But I could 
play. I could stumble along somehow, my fin- 
gers fumbling at the keys. 

I played that old swinging, jingly stuff — all 
those modern dances — that lively " bosh " music, 
as Steele called it. I sat like a fool, playing, 
playing, — staring at the score — trying to stum- 
ble along somehow — getting hold of myself. 
And by and by, I did get it, a little — more swing 
and rhythm. I played and played — I don't 
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know how long. It must have sounded like some- 
thing. Steele seemed satisfied, anyhow. 

*' Strauss/' he called, finally when I stopped. 
" The old, old thing again." 

I played it, of course. You can do anything if 
you think you can. I played it and tried to keep 
myself together — to keep my hands going. He 
liked Strauss — always. He kept me playing it 
on and on. 

" Fine,'* he said once. ** Great. There's 
nothing like them." 

And I fumbled on and on — staring at the stufi 
on the rack. 

I was playing that " Artist's Life," the same old 
lively waltz, when he called the first time. 

" Captain 1 " he said. " Captain 1 " 

His voice sounded strange to me. 

" Yes," I said, stopping short. " What? " 

'' Captain," he called, like a man surprised at 
something he's seen. *' Come here. I want 
you I " 

And then I heard him falling. 

That Company has made an enormous lot of 
money. I don't know how much I've got myself 
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— now. Too much I know — for any one 
woman to have. What can I do with it ? 

Jim Benton doesn't feel that way about it — or 
Nancy, of course. Nancy is losing her looks 
lately, a little, I think myself. She's getting too 
fat and prosperous, I tell her. Jim Benton is 
getting bigger every day, and more pleased with 
himself, and the world — as he is now directing 
it. Every now and then he favours me with his 
advice. '^ Look here, Joan," he said to me only 
lately. '' Steele was a smart fellow, and a nice 
one — and all that; but, after all, you can't keep 
on this way for him — always. What's life for 

— anyhow, if you can't get something out of it. 

'* What's life for, anyhow," he asked, puffing 
at his cigar, *' if it isn't to amuse yourself — some- 
way? Get some happiness out of it. And espe- 
cially for a woman. 

" You've had a hard blow — terrible, I under- 
stand that," he said, sweeping it aside with his fat 
hand. ** But there are thousands of women, 
right now, who would give their souls to be in 
your place — with all your money, with all your 
chances to be happy — enjoy life and amuse your- 
self." 
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I laughed in his face. I had to. 

^* Thousands? " I said. And laughed again. 

*' Thousands, and tens of thousands,'* said Jim 
Benton, watching me. " Everywhere." 

" Would they? " I said sharply. 

And got up then and went back home. 

" Would they? '* I said to myself — going back 
into that big empty house. "Would they — if 
they knew ? " 



THE END 
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"In 'His Family' Ernest Poole reveals the mind and the 
soul of an American business man at home and at work. 
Mr. Poole has written a very fine, a very truthful, a very 
appealing novel. It is peculiarly American in its atmosphere, 
in its theme, in its characters, and it is far more representa- 
tive of American life as it actually is than tales of the West 
and tales of the slums that deliberately wear that label for the 
purpose of deluding us into thinking that they represent the 
sum and substance of our social characteristics and national 
existence. It combines the best of the romantic with the 
best of the realistic, and it proves Mr. Poole to be gifted 
with a sense of the necessity for truth in fiction as well as 
with a rare imaginative insight. If English or French read- 
ers, or readers of any other nation, wish to gain an accurate 
knowledge of life as it is lived in an American family and 
an American community, they need only read Mr. Poole's 
novel." — Boston Transcript, 

" It is the greatest story that has come from the publishers 
this spring; great in its grasp of life, great in its masterful 
handling of pressing social and educational problems, and 
above all, great in the sincerity of its purpose." — Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger. 

"If the great novel of New York City is to be written 
Ernest Poole is far and away the most promising candidate 
for the distinction. He has come so close to that achievement 
in ' His Family ' that only the verdict of time can be authorita- 
tive as to the standing of his book." — Brooklyn Daily EagU, 

" Will materially strengthen Mr. Poole's position in Ameri- 
can letters for those who have read it pronounce it even more 
vivid and masterly study of life than was 'The Harbor.*" — 
N. Y. Telegraph. 
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The Banks of G)lne 



By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
Author of " Green AUeys/' " Old DclaboW etc 

ti.SO 

The plot and characters of Mr. Phfllpotts* new 
novel, "The Banks of Colne" arc drawn from two in- 
tensely interesting industries of the Devonshire coun- 
try — B. great flower nursery and landscape gardening 
concern, and the oyster fisheries on the coast 

The story develops in a leisurely way with the re- 
markable descriptions of nature which have character- 
ized all of Mr. Phillpotts' writings. The people are 
real. They have grown up out of the soil on which 
they play out their little drama, and the natural set- 
tings seem to envelop and color their souls. This 
quality is partly a result of Mr. Phillpotts' way of 
working. He goes to the locality which is to be the 
scene of his story, and there he lives among the people, 
getting to know them intimately and discovering the 
fundamental relations between the people and back- 
ground. 

"As long as we have such novelists as Mr. Phill- 
potts we need have no fears for the future of Eng- 
lish fiction." — Boston Transcript. 
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NEW MACMILLAN FICTION 

Changing Winds 

By ST. JOHN G. ERVINE 

$ij6o 

Wells has pictured the tragedy of war as it falls 
upon people looking as it were the other way. Mr. 
Ervine in this novel "Changing Winds/' shows the 
same tragic fdrce falling upon four young men as 
sparkling and vehemently alive as ever were, looking 
directly and intently at life in all its aspects; and ac- 
cepting war (all but one of them) almost blithely when 
it comes. 

"We do not believe a thoughtful reader will wish to 
skip any of the 571 pages in Changing Winds," says 
the Boston Herald of St. John G. Ervine's new book. 
"It is easily the most robust novel of recent months. 
. . . It is refreshing to find an Irishman able to write 
about Ireland sanely and a pleasure to discover in 
Changing Winds one who seems likely to rank with 
this generation's foremost writers of English fiction." 

This opinion as to Ervine's place in literature is sec- 
onded by William Lyon Phelps of Yale University. "I 
have read Changing Winds with great interest," he 
writes. "I think Mr. Ervine is one of the ablest of 
our contemporary novelists." 

"A thoughtful, absorbingly interesting novel." — 
New York Times, 

"Distinctly one of the more important works of 
fiction of the season . . . admirably done and is both 
touching and dramatic." — Outlook, 
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Louisburg Square 

By ROBERT CUTLER 

IlL i2mo, $i.so 

It's an interesting comment that the New York Tribune 
makes in its review of Robert Cutler's Louisburg Square: 
"Thackeray wrote a novel without a hero; Mr. Cutler has 
written one without a villain, and we like it. It is a novelty. 
The average novel, like the average play, has a villain, if 
merely to be a foil to the hero. It has somebody whom we 
detest or whom we should not like to meet, but this has none. 
There is not a person in it who does not in a measure appeal to 
our sympathies and whom we should not like to meet Most 
of them, indeed, are thoroughly likable, even lovable." 

The Brooklyn Eagle makes one or two striking comparisons 
in its review of Louisburg Square. "This book,'' says the 
critic of that paper, "is one of the first novels which make, 
or at least promise to make, literary history. . . . Some readers 
may recall that Henry James once wrote a story about North 
Washington Square filled with the atmosphere of a bygone 
New York. Louisburg Square bears about the same relation to 
Boston that Washington Square did to New York some fifteen 
or twenty years ago before Greenwich Village had become the 
haunt of Bohemia and the arts. But Mr. Cutler is more than 
one generation from Henry James. Although he enjoys and 
apparently understands the nice distinctions of the most ex- 
clusive and scornful of the socially elect, his account of the 
proceedings under the roofs of his old families is brisk and en- 
tertaining. He manages to tell as attractive a love story about 
his aristocrats as if they were plebeians, and he does it without 
striking an attitude which would recall Gilbert's witty lines: 

" Spurn not the nobly bom 
With love affected. 
Nor treat with virtuous scorn 
The well connected. 

" Mr, Cutler treats his * well connected ' as though th^ were 
merely human, and so treating, he makes them so." 
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Bromley Neighborhood 

By ALICE BROWN 

"The Prisoner" found a high place in the popular estima- 
tion. This latest work of Alice Brown surpasses her previous 
accomplishment in the mellowed and finished art which it dis- 
plays. The characters are consistent, real and moving, their 
personalities being treated from within as well as from without, 
produce well-rounded figures. 

There is a war time element in the book, treated with deep 
sincerity and with a fine and powerful touch. It promises to 
rank as one of the best American novels of the year along with 
Poole's " His Family." 
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By jack LONDON 

i2mo, $i,so 

" It is one of the author's best efforts."— TAf Boston Globe, 

"Jerry is one of the dearest of dog-creatures, high-hearted, 
of heaven-sent courage, devoted and loving and wise, and 
Mr. London has written his story with penetrating and loving 
sympathy and understanding. It is a Spod note for a man to 
lay down his pen upon." — l^ew York Times, 

** It would seem as if the author had realised that he must 
leave behind a story in which all his versatility of imagination 
and talent are combined. It is a tale — first of all — of the 
South Seas ; second, it is a tale of adventure, of thrilling, swift- 
moving events; third, it is rich with the author's knowledge 
of human nature; and last, it is the story of a dog — the kind 
of dog that Jack London, or perhaps Kipling, alone could 
create, a dog like the hero of ' The Call of the Wild,' which 
responds to an instinct that has been inherited from generations 
of pure blooded ancestors." — The Bookseller, Newsdealer and 
Stationer, 

"Terry himself is wonderful, but not too wonderful for 
credence. He is alert, affectionate, lion-hearted, a four-footed 
prodigy. He lingers pleasantly in memory." — ooston Herald, 

" The dash and vigour with which the story is told, the truth- 
fulness of the descriptions will make even those who are not 
hardened by cave man literature put up with the brutality of 
the facts."— iVfor York Sun, 
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God the Invisible King 

By H. G. wells 

Here is a volume which promises to provoke as much dis- 
cussion as did the novel which preceded it, " Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through." In fact its nature is such as to presuppose a 
reading by all those who enjoyed " Mr. Britling." For in this 
book, which has been aptly described as a study of Mr. Brit- 
ling's religion, Mr. Wells pursues further and to interesting 
and significant conclusions, the religious ideas which were so 
powerfully presented in the closing pages of the earlier volume. 

Apparently "God the Invisible King" is to make many 
friends as well as to arouse the opposition of many who do not 
agree with its contentions. This is indicated in the New York 
Tribune's review: "There will be widespread dissent from 
much of Mr. Wells's belief. But there will be general respect 
for it and we shall expect to see his statement of it provoke 
and stimulate much discussion among the orthodox and un- 
orthodox and among all who think seriously upon the things 
which pertain to the soul of man." 

Of similar import is the New York Times' s notice: "God 
the Invisible King" is written with the sincerity and simplicity 
of utter conviction, whatever opinion one may have of its mes- 
sage, and with a compactness and conciseness of style to which 
Mr. Wells's books are too often a stranger. It has also the 
vividness of phraseology that comes from the vividness of ex- 
perience and depth of conviction, and a certain flame combined 
of kindled imagination and exalted feelinp^ glows all through 
its pages. In precision of idea and clarity of statement, m 
keenness of insight and closely argued presentation, it shows 
Mr. Wells at his best. Nothing else that he has written has 
so embodied and placed forth his own strong and vivid person- 
ality." 

" Mr. Wells's book, like many a surgeon's knife, will strike 
thoughtful, modem readers whose minds are disturbed by 
many doubts as inflicting pain in order to heal." — Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 
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